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} howe long suspense on the Turko-Greek frontier came 

to an end at the close of last week. On Saturday 
the Porte officially notified the Greek Ambassador at 
Constantinople of the rupture of relations between the 
two countries. Prince MavroGorpato, the diplomatist 
in question, received his passports, and an intimation 
that all Greek subjects were requested to withdraw from 


Turkish territory within fifteen days. So the War of 


1897 formally begins. When and how will it end? 


THe Porte followed its declaration of war by a 
circular Note to the Powers in which it vindicated its 
action. It declared that the occupation by Greek 
regulars of the high ground above Krania, and the 
crossing of the frontier by Greek infantry and artillery, 
constituted an aggressive movement which the SULTAN’s 
(rovernment could no longer ignore. The Note points 
out that up to the very last moment the Imperial 
authorities had done their best to avoid hostilities. 
But the continued encroachments of the Greeks 
gave them no further alternative. The SULTAN is 
evidently quite nervously anxious to set himself right 
before the Concert of Europe. He entertains the firm 
conviction that “ taking into account the considerations 
set forth above, the European Cabinets will be pleased, 
with their sense of justice, to recognise that the whole 
responsibility for the war must devolve upon Greece.” 
And even now the Turks are anxious for peace. “The 
impe rial Government entertains no idea of conquest ;’ 
if, within a brief period,” the Greeks withdraw their 
troops, the Imperial Government will discontinue its 
van ary movements. It is clear enough that the Turks 
have had no desire for the war, which Greece has forced 
upon them; for, indeed, they have nothing to gain 
irom it, whether they win or lose. 


[NX Greece, however, a very different temper has pre- 
vailed. The Turkish declaration was received with delight 
iu Athens. M. Detyannis and his chief political 
opponent made warlike speeches in the Chamber, 
accepting the outbreak of hostilities with enthusiasm, 
aul breathing defiance to the Turks. More troops 
were hurried to the frontier, amid frenzied rejoicings, 
wd there is no doubt that the war is popular in King 
‘1EORGE’S dominions. This, however, does not carry us 
very far. No war was ever more popular than that 


ment. But the first German successes gave a com- 
pletely different complexion to public opinion. 


THE two armies began to get to work in earnest while 
the diplomatists and statesmen were talking. On 
Saturday, Greek regulars followed on the traces of the 
raiders who had been breaking into Macedonia ‘or days 
past, and crossed the frontier at several places. The 
most serious attempt was at the Malouna Pass, near 
Elassona, the Turkish headquarters. Several thousand 
(rreeks entered the pass, and were met by a large 
Turkish force. Some 20,000 men are said to have been 
engaged, and the fighting, which lasted all through the 
night and the next day, was very fierce. Both sides 
displayed great courage. The Greeks were driven 


out of the pass, and “left their block-house in the 


hands of the enemy. But the fact that the Turks 
had practically to recapture the passes, shows that 
they had deferred the declaration of war longer 
than good strategy warranted. If they had waited 
a few days more they would have found their 
positions turned by the guerilla bands which were 
swarming into Macedonia. Even as it is the Turkish 
generals” had to make their forward movement into 
T hessaly with some of these raiders in their rear. 


With the Malouna Pass cleared of its defenders, 
EpuemM Pasna poured as large a force as he could con- 
centrate upon the Greek side of the frontier. Paying 
comparatively little attention to the flanking attacks 
directed upon his positions East and West of his main 
advance, he aimed straight for Larissa, which was his 
“objective.” This seems to be sound strategy. The 
marshal’s object appears to be to divide the Greek 
armies by cutting through the middle of them, capturing 
Larissa, possessing himself of the Thessalian Plain, 
and laying the road to Athens open before him. But 
in spite of the superiority of the Turks in cavalry and 
artillery, and in the numbers of their infantry, they 
have not found the march to Larissa at all an easy 
operation. The Greeks have fallen back to that town 
fighting stubbornly for every inch of ground, and 
though. they are in gradual retreat, they have inflicted 
severe losses on the enemy. EpHEM PasHA is pro- 
ceeding slowly and deliberately. He is evidently 
anxious to postpone the decisive battle till he has 
brought his heavy guns through the mountains. Then 
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he will be prepared either to attempt to carry Larissa by 
assault, or to mask that fortress with a portion of his force, 
and with the remainder to encounter the CROWN PRINCE'S 
army in open country, where he no doubt hopes that his 
superiority in artillery and cavalry will tell decisively 
in hisfavour. The critical develepment may be reached 
before these lines are in the hands of our readers. 


In Epirus a separate campaign has been in progress. 
Here the Greeks are in considerable force, and the Turks 
have no large army in the field, though they hold the 
strong places of the country. A large Greek detach- 
ment has advanced into the Province as far as Fillip- 
piada, a small fort on the road to Jannina. The place 
is said to have been abandoned and set on fire by its 
defenders. On the coast the Greek fleet has bombarded 
Prevesa, and, after severely handling the forts, has 


found it desirable to put to sea “owing to stress of 


weather,” it is explained. On the other side of the 
Balkan peninsula the Greek gunboats have shelled 
Platamona, a small town on the Gulf of Salonika. 
These desultory proceedings are not likely to have much 
bearing on the main campaign, which must be settled 
between the armies of EpHEM and the CROWN PRINCE at 
or about Larissa. On the whole, the result of the week’s 
fighting is to show that the Greeks, as might have been 
expected, are somewhat overmatched; but the fortune 
of the war is by no means decided, and it is decidedly 
premature to regard the eventual success of the Turks 
as a certainty. 


For the moment the two combatants are fighting in 
aring fence. How long it will be before intervention, 
diplomatic or military, takes place, is extremely doubt- 
ful. Russia is anxious that the hand of the Turks 
should not be stayed, at least for the present, and 
Count MouravikrF has issued a Circular, urging the 
Powers not to interfere till one of the belligerents asks 
for their mediation. But the real danger is in the 
minor Balkan states, and especially Bulgaria. Prince 
FERDINAND has been very active lately in Berlin, and 
has had interviews not only with the KaisEr, but also 
with that indispensable minister of Bellona, Herr 
Krurr. The result has been seen in an Ultimatum 
to the Porte, demanding ** berats” or licenses for five 
more Bulgarian bishops in Macedonia. The ‘Turkish 
Government, thus pressed, has felt compelled to accede 
to this demand. The circumstance is ominous. Now 
that Bulgaria has got something, Servia and Monte- 
negro may put in their claims as well. Russia is 
doing her best to keep the Slav states quiet, but it 
is not certain that she will succeed. 


Ir is curious to notice the admiration with which most 
of the representatives of English newspapers and press 
agencies regard the Turks, now that they are able to see 
them at close quarters. The Turk, in fact—especially 
the Turk of the lower classes—improves on acquaint- 
ance; and that is why the very few Englishmen who 
really know something of the people, as distinguished 
from the corrupt ring of Pashadom and officialism, 
are apt to be enthusiastic Turkophils. At any rate, the 
war correspondents are lavish in praise of the Turkish 
soldiers—their magnificent courage, their discipline, their 
patience, and their endurance of hardship and danger. 
The death of Hariz Pasua, in the battle of the Malouna, 
is worthy to take its place among the heroic stories 
of history. The Pasha—he was eighty years of age 
—advanced on horseback at the head of his men. His 
orderly begged him to dismount, but with a spirit like 
that which animated NELSoN when he refused to con- 
ceal his orders at Trafalgar, the old hero refused. His 
left arm was broken by a bullet, but he kept his 
saddle and still led on his men. Another bullet pierced 
his right hand, but he would not withdraw from the 
field. Finally a bullet struck him in the mouth and 
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severed the spinal cord, and he died instantaneously—a 
clorious death if ever there was one. It is difficult to 
believe that a race which can produce such warriors 
as old Hariz is wholly * effete”; or that the peasant 
soldiers who dragged their guns up the Thessalian hills, 
singing as they went, under the fire of the Greek rifles, 
could be easily trampled down even by the trained 
battalions of a European army. 


But the Turks have shown other virtues, besides that 
of courage. We may take it that most of the Englisl, 
journalists have gone out to the Balkans with no pre- 
disposition in favour of the SULTAN’s troops, and no 
fixed disbelief in the possibility of Turkish atrocities. 
Yet they are constrained to admit that so far the con- 
duct of the invaders has been admirable. RevurEs’s 
correspondent points out that while the Greeks prompt], 
stripped some of their own dead of the more valuable 
part ef their clothing, the Turks reverently placed the 
bodies of their slain enemies in shaded spots and 
covered them up. And another correspondent gives 
this account of Elassona, EDHEM PasHa’s headquarters, 
which has been swarming with his motley troops for 
weeks :— 

You never see a drunken soldier ; they drink nothing but 
water and coffee ; stewed grapes twice a week furnish their 
nearest approach to a carouse. You never see a street braw). 
Black-browed Albanians, swarthy Asiatics, refined-looking 
Constantinopolitans, flat-nosed, yellow Circassians, Syrians, 
Arabs, negroes—here are all the races of the hither East 
mixing in camp and coffee-house in sobriety and good- 
humoured comradeship without flaw. 

Could as much be said if Elassona were filled with 
French or Italian or even German or English troops ? 
We have our doubts. 


On Thursday afternoon an attempt was made on the 
life of King Humbert, as he was driving out to the 
Capanella racecourse, by a man named Pierro Acci- 
ARITO, who is supposed to be a crazy political fanatic. 
The king behaved with admirable coolness and courage. 
“It is only one of the little perquisites of my trade,” he 
remarked to the throng of distinguished persons who 
assembled to congratulate him upon his escape. So 
far as is known the would-be assassin is without accom- 
plices, and the attempt has no political significance. 
Experience has shown that the effect of such dastardly 
outrages is to establish the hold of the intended victim 
upon the loyalty and affection of all classes of his 
subjects. If it is true that the monarchy in Italy has 
been losing ground of late, the spontaneous demon- 
strations of enthusiasm which followed the event should 
do much to strengthen the bonds which unite King and 
people. 


Mr. R#opDEs has arrived at the Cape and met with an 
enthusiastic reception from Dutch and English alike. 
In a short speech he reiterated his unalterable deter- 
mination to go on with the work of securing ‘equal 
rights for all white men from the Zambesi to the sea. 
But, to avoid misapprehension, he added that he was 
resolved to secure this great object by constitutional 
means alone. Subsequently Mr. RHopEs took his seat 
in the House of Assembly, where he was loudly cheered 
by members of all parties. One voice alone broke the 
chorus of congratulation with an audible groan. It was 
that of Mr. Van Wyk, a secessionist and republican 
Africander, who has distinguished himself by out- 
rageously bitter attacks on the English. But this 
incident only emphasised the general approval. It is 
clear that Mr. Ruovgs is as strong as ever with both 
sections of his fellow-colonists at the Cape. 


THe Portuguese Republicans—a stronger party 
in the Lusitanian kingdom than in most European 
monarchies—have promptly taken advantage of the 
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newspaper rumours about Delagoa Bay. They have held 
a meeting at Lisbon, and passed a resolution protesting 
vehemently against any cession of Portuguese territory 
to a foreign Power, Declaring that they have no confi- 
denee in the existing monarchical Government, they 
call upon the Portuguese nation to take the necessary 
steps to frustrate such a dishonour and humiliation, 
This is the best answer to the report of an English 
purchase of Delagoa Bay. Nothing could be more 
desirable, from every point of view, than that an im- 
poverished country should receive some English 
millions, and surrender in exchange a magnificent 
harbour which is almost useless to her. But as no 
Portuguese king or minister could propose the trans- 
action without endangering his position, and possibly 
his life, there seems no likelihood of arranging the 
bargain. The British Cape Squadron has assembled 
in Delagoa Bay; but not, as yet, to take over the fort 
aud harbour from their present owners. 


THE resignation of Mr. Roperr Warp, the sitting Con- 
servative member, may leave a vacancy in the represen- 
tation of the Crewe Division of Cheshire. Mr. GLADSTONE 
has promptly seized the opportunity to address a letter 
to the Crewe electors, urging them to return a Liberal 
as a protest against the Concert of Europe. It is not 
improbable that his wishes may be fulfilled, though 
not for the reasons he gives. Crewe is normally a 
Radical seat, and was so even during the Conservative 
reaction of 1886. It was mainly owing to the feeling 
of the North-Western Railway men on the Employers’ 
Liability Bill that at the General Election Mr. Warp 
beat his Liberal opponent, Mr. McLaren, by 550 ina 
poll of over 10,000. 


ANOTHER new Irish League is announced. A conference 
of Parnellite politicians was held in Dublin this week, at 
which it was decided to found a new * organisation” 
called the Irish Independent League. Really, with all 
these Irish leagues and associations, the Saxon observer 
is liable to get a good deal mixed; especially as their 
principles seem very much the same. They all want to 
secure “ national self-government,” of course, and redress 
of Irish grievances. But the real distinction between 
them is not one of politics. The question is a personal 
one. Who is to “boss” the machine and control the 
funds? The National League is going badly just now, 
so perhaps the Independent League may get a chance, 
though, as Mr. RepMonp mournfully confessed, ‘ the 
movement for national independence ” is at a lower ebb 
than it has reached any time this generation. Irish- 
men are too well off to be in the rebellious mood, and 
Home Rule survives among them chiefly as a sentiment 
and a pious opinion. 


ANOTHER “ independent” party has been in trouble 
about its name. At the Conference of the Independent 
Labour Party in Essex Hall, Mr. Tom Mann boldly pro- 
posed that they should henceforth call themselves 
Socialists. This is at least honest; Socialistic,in the 
fullest Continental sense of the term, the I.L.P. is, and 
has been for some time. But canny Lancashire and shrewd 
Yorkshire delegates declined to imitate the candour of 
some of their metropolitan colleagues. They know well 
enough that the English workman, more cautious than 
his * leaders,” is shy of Socialism, though he may like 
to dally with socialistic inventions such as “ nationali- 
sation of the land.” The “advanced” section of the 
Continental proletariate is proud of the name; but the 
forward English Radical is not. He prefers not to face 
the fact that he is supporting a system which openly 
aims at depriving men of all their liberty and most of 
their property. So Mr. Kerr Harpte’s followers will 
still call themselves only the Independent Labour Party, 
which, if meaningless, is comparatively innocuous, and 
less likely to offend the weaker brethren. 
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THE German Reichstag has just completed a great 
and valuable piece of work. Before adjourning for the 
Easter Vacation it passed the third reading of the new 
German Commercial Code. Germany and German 
merchants and manufacturers are to be congratulated ; 
German lawyers, perhaps, may be less fortunate. In 
every important office where business is done by Ger- 
mans, or with Germany, will presently be found a 
volume from which it will be possible to ascertain what are 
the precise legal rights, duties, liabilities, and obliga- 
tions of the parties to any mercantile transaction. 
This is no small advantage to the traders of the 
Fatherland, and one among the various devices which 
these astute rivals of ours have devised for rendering 
business more economical and efficient. Our own mer- 
cantile community may long sigh in vain for similar 
assistance from the legislature. There is small hope 
that any Government will have the courage, or any 
House of Commons the industry, to codify our own 
admirable, but intricate and inconsistent, system of 
commercial law. 


In spite of a rather windy outcry there is no sign 
that the Board of Agriculture proposes to repeal the 
Muzzling Order. The consensus of instructed authority 
is on the side of Mr. WALTER LONG, or rather on that of 
the Committee by whose advice he acts. Two such 
eminent dog-fanciers as Mr. CumMiING Macpona, M.P., 
and Sir Evererr MILLais, have written to the news- 
papers supporting the action of the Department, though 
they think it errs on the side of weakness. The fact is 
muzzling to be really useful should be extended to the 
whole country. What makes it most unpopular is its 
partial and intermittent character. It is put on for < 
few months at a time and over a particular area, relaxed, 
and after an interval enforced again. This gives an air 
of capriciousness and bureaucratic tyranny to the whole 
system. Probably much less friction would be produced 
if it were made compulsory for all dogs, except when 
engaged in such lawful avocations as sport or herding 
sheep, to be muzzled when they show themselves in 
public. 


Ir seems odd that public statistics relating to the year 
1895 cannot be made public till towards the middle of 
1897. Such, however, is the way things are done in 
the department of the Medical Officer of Health for the 
County of London. Except for their belated appear- 
ance, we have no fault to find with this very interesting 
compilation. The tables show, as usual, that while 
Suburban London is still growing nearly, though not 
quite, as fast as ever, the Inner Ring is declining. 
There is a positive decrease in Central London, while 
Wandsworth, Fulham, and Hackney (to say nothing 
of Tottenham and West Ham, which lie outside the 
county), are adding the population of a decent-sized 
country town to their numbers every five years. The 
age of marriage continues to advance. Of over 37,000 
brides only 5,900 were under age. Old-fashioned 
economists should be delighted to find that a prudent 
population is at last learning the lesson that “ early 
marriages” do not tend to raise the standard of comfort. 


THE Times has very properly “sat upon” one of the 
most astonishing of the many astonishing pro- 
posals which have been made in connection with 
the Jubilee celebrations. An enterprising firm of 
publishers is selling ornamental cards of congratu- 
lation, which are to be posted to the QuEEN by 
as many thousands or millions of Her MaJesty’s 
loyal subjects as can be induced to invest in these 
wares. Taken to task by the Times for suggesting this 
highly efficient mode of adding to the worries of the 
QUEEN and the Royal Household during a_burden- 
some period, the inventors suggest that “a few extra 
officials” might be added to the Royal staff specially to 
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count their cards! It is sincerely to be hoped that the 
public will not be induced to support this exceedingly 
cool proposal. 


Bur there seems no end to the absurdities which are 
being tacked on to this function. Anybody who has 
any hobby to ride, or any axe to grind, patriotically 
comes forward to advertise it “in honour of Her 
Majesty's record reign.” <A lady has proposed that 
women shall add to the greater elor y of the QUEEN by 
abandoning the gigantic masses of straw, flowers, and 
feathers with which Woman @ la mode now adorns her 
fair head. This is a sensible suggestion, but it has 
nothing to do with HER Masesty, who does not, we 
believe, wear a * matinée hat.” A gentleman caps this, 
so to speak, with the equally brilliant proposal to ask 
the Prince or WALEs to set his face, or his head, 
against the male black stove-pipe hat; whereupon 
others have answered by asking indignantly what a 
gentleman is to wear if he abandons the “topper” of 
British respectability. It is a question on which we 
do not feel constrained to enter; but however it is 
settled, we must protest that it really has no connection 
with the glories of the QUEEN’s reign and her “ Diamond 
Jubilee.” 


THE portentous sham of “ devil-worship” on the 
Continent has at last been exposed by its inventor. 
For the last few years a certain M. Leo TaxiL, whose 
real name appears to be JoGaNnp, has been fluttering 
orthodox circles in France and Italy with his startling 
revelations of the Satanic rites practised, as he 
alleged, by the Freemasons. A Miss DiaNA VAUGHAN, 
once a priestess of the Evil One, afterwards miracu- 
lously converted by the intercession of JOAN, was 
supposed to be his informant. But there were also 
unbelievers who said that Diana was a myth, and 
challenged M. Leo Taxi to produce her. This he 
promised to do at a lecture delivered in Paris this week. 
But when the time came, the lecturer coolly explained 
that the whole affair was a gigantic hoax, invented by 
himself, that there was no Diana VAUGHAN, and no 
devil-worship. This new and very solemn THEODORE 
Hook must bea man of some courage. It is not every 
audience of betrayed dupes who would have permitted 
this self-confessed impostor to retire from their presence 
in safety. Even as it was, M. Taxi, alias JoGanp, 
required the assistance of the police before he could get 
back to his hotel. 








THE WAR AND THE POWERS. 

‘Tee fortunes of war have so far gone against Greece. 
That this is so is hardly open to dispute. What- 
ever technical objections may be raised as to the relative 
responsibility of Greece and Turkey for the outbreak of 
hostilities, the Greeks, as a matter of fact, were the 
assailants, the Turks were the assailed. The latter had 
no desire to go to war, and had nothing to gain by war. 
The former were passionately anxious to go to war, and 
hoped to gain largely by the result of a successful cam- 
paign. Under these circumstances even a drawn battle 
would have been a moral victory for Turkey. But, 
according to present appearances, the campaign so 
rashly undertaken by the Greek nation is likely to prove 
something very different from a drawn battle. All 
experience serves to show that a raid which does not 
carry everything before it is foredoomed to failure ; and 

the utmost that can be urged by the partisans of Greece 
is that the defeat of the Hellenic Raid upon Macedonia 
has not as yet been either complete or decisive. The 
Greeks claim to have won a number of partial and 
isolated successes in districts lying off their main line 
of advance. The difficulty, however, of obtaining 
accurate information about petty engagements fought 
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in a mountainous and inaccessible country is extreme, 
even for people who have every wish to ascertain the 
truth. No lack of sympathy for Greece is contained in 
the assertion that the chief desire of King George 
and his subjects is not to procure faithful in- 
formation as to the progress of the war, but 
to promulgate such information, whether true or false, 
as is best calculated to create a favourable impression 
abroad. <A single item of intelligence communi- 
cated from the Hellenic capital to the effect that 
the palace guard are being despatched with hot 
haste to the front, in order to reinforce ‘e the Greek army 
at Larissa, throws more light on the true position of 
affairs than any number of vague reports as to Greek 
attacks on ‘Turkish fortresses or towns, attacks 
which, it is asserted, though not actually successful, 
are on the eve of being attended with complete 
success. The Raid in fact has failed; and from 
a failure of this kind there is little hope of recovery, 
The Greeks, whatever their other merits, do not belong 
to that small category of nations which are stimulated 
by defeat to renewed exertions. An excitable, passionate, 
and vainglorious race, they are courageous when luck is 
on their side, but depressed as soon as luck turns 
against them. The collapse of France after Sedan and 
Metz is likely to find a counterpart in the rapid decline 
of Greek bellicose enthusiasm when once it is made 
clear that the Turks can more than hold their own. 

Nor can we see any probability that the reverses of 
Greece by land may be retrieved by successes at sea. 
The Greek Fleet could, we imagine, ‘de sstroy any naval 
force that Turkey could send “into the Egean. But, 
unless ‘the state of decay into which Turkish iron- 
clads have fallen has been grossly exaggerated, a second 
Navarino is out of the question, owing to the simple 
fact that the Ottoman navy is not in a_ position 
to leave the Sea of Marmora, or even the waters of 
the Bosphorus. The bombardment of a few Turkish 
forts on the sea-coast would not have any material 
effect on the course of land operations; while the 
destruction of the sea-board towns of the A%gean 
would inflict infinitely more harm on Greece than it 
would on Turkey. The great mass of the Hellenic 
population in European Turkey resides in the towns of 
the Littoral,and is engaged in trade, and it is therefore 
the Greeks themselves who would suffer most severely 
from any reprisals on the part of the Greek navy. It is 
too early to speak with any positive certainty, but up to 
the present the outbreak of war between Greece and Tur- 
key does not seem to have elicited any serious demonstra- 
tion on the part of the Christian population of Macedonia. 
Our own impression is that no such demonstration is now 
likely to take place. The Bulgars, Serbs, and Roumans, 
who form collectively an overwhelming majority of the 
Christian population of Macedonia, share the antipathy 
to Ottoman rule which throughout Eastern Europe is 
entertained by the Cross towards the Crescent. But 
neither Servians, Bulgarians, nor Roumanians haye any 
desire to exchange the rule of Stamboul for that of 
Athens. The Greeks in the Balkan Peninsula 
have hitherto always played the part of jackals to the 
Turks, and have been the main instruments of Turkish 
exactions and Turkish misrule. The three leading races of 
the Balkans are divided by internal jealousies, rivalries, 
and traditions, but they are at one in their dislike to 
the Hellenes, and in their dread of any possible revival 
of the Byzantine Empire. 

The question which mainly occupies public attention 
outside Greece is what the action of the European 
Powers will be in the event of the campaign, which has 
begun so disastrously, developing into a complete dis- 
aster for the Greeks. We see no cause to alter the 
opinion we have so often expressed, that the Turks can- 
not be allowed to reap the legitimate reward of their 
victories. Nations after all are mainly governed by senti- 
ment in matters which do not affect their own personal 
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interest. European sentiment, whether logically, or 
illogically, justly or unjustly, would be offended 
by any permanent occupation of Greek territory by 
Turkish troops, still more by any restoration of Christian 
provinces to Turkish rule. If, therefore, the success 
which has hitherto attended the Turkish armies should 
continue much longer, a period will arrive at which 
the Great Powers will have to say, “Thus far, and no 
further.” The Concert of Europe seems still to be of 
accord on the point that no member of the Concert is 
to intervene between the two belligerents till one or 
the other requests their good offices. Supposing, how- 
ever, the impending battle at Larissa should result in 
the defeat of the Greeks, a crisis would arise which will 
inevitably necessitate European intervention on behalf 
of the defeated combatants. Intervention will be all 
the more easy from the fact that the Turks can have 
no wish to carry on the war when once they have 
demonstrated their superiority on the field of battle. 
Indeed, when this is done, they will have gained all 
they can hope to gain; while they must be well aware 
that by prolonging an unequal contest they will run a 
serious risk of bringing into action other forces, whose 
hostility would be far more formidable than that of the 
Hellenic kingdom. The compensation for their victories 
to which the Turks will have to look must necessarily 
be of a moral rather than a material character. It is 
no small advantage to the Ottoman Empire to have 
heen enabled to show that, corrupt, inefficient, and 
wasteful as its internal organization may be, it is still a 
great military Empire, which, in case of need, can rely 
upon the loyal services of a vast Mahometan population, 
every man of which is a born soldier. IsLAm, it has 
heen shown once more, is, after all, a power which 
Kuropean statesmanship cannot afford to treat as a 
negligible quantity. We are inclined to think the 
recognition of this truth accounts for much in the 
recent policy of Russia, which has hitherto seemed so 
inexplicable to that school of English politicians who 
have persuaded themselves that “Russia is the true 
champion of Christendom. If this is so, Russia may 
be trusted to take care that Turkey shall have no 
cause to complain of the terms on which, at no distant 
date, she may be asked by the Concert of Europe to 
arrest the advance of her victorious armies. 


THE LULL IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


{OVERNMENT have done well to send Sir ALFRED 
MILNER to his post a fortnight before the time 
originally named for his departure. Dinners and pane- 
gyrics, appropriate enough in the case of a hero who 
is taking his armour off, are unseemly, if not absurd, 
when he is putting his armour on and still has a reputa- 
tion tomake. Nobody hears of EpHEM PasHA as having 
been the recipient of half a score of banquets before de- 
parting for the Malouna Pass and Larissa. Sir ALFRED 
MILNER has his spurs to win at the Cape. Although 
the execution of the task before him is beset with diffi- 
culties, it cannot be said that its nature is not clearly 
defined. His Egyptian experience and training under 
Lord CROMER have probably taught him the one lesson 
of all others most commonly neglected by the English 
governing caste—the supreme necessity of being 
eady for combat the instant war breaks out. With 
seven thousand regular troops of all arms between 
the Zambesi and the sea, British supremacy in South 
Africa cannot be maintained. Unless large reinforce- 
ments are despatched to General GOODENOUGH’s com- 
mand, British supremacy is a rhetorical trope. The 
indisposition of Ministers to force matters to an issue 
before the QUEEN has completed the sixtieth year of 
her reign is intelligible. Inaction from this cause is, 
however, an excuse rather than a reason. Can any 
student of history imagine Mr. Pitt allowing 1,570 
cases of artillery and ammunition to enter an enemy's 
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country for use against the British? Again and again 
our annals record that war has been declared by British 
statesmen of a more virile and less fluent race than the 
present Cabinet, on the ground that a rival was openly 
arming. W hile blood and iron rule the world sentiment 
in international politics is tantamount to surrender. 
Mr. GLADSTONE, with his rich vocabulary, his noble 
views of humanity, and his horror of bloodguiltiness, 
added the equivalent of an army corps to the Trans- 
vaal forces, although the bloodshed he postponed, 
rather than prevented, by accepting defeat in the 
field, may sadden many more English and Dutch homes 
in 1897 than would have been necessary in 1882, if the 
matter of supremacy had been then fought out. Sir 
ALFRED MILNER, it is true, need not concern himself 
with the past. His duty in the first instance is to pre- 
sent to the Boers a courteous demand that the Conven- 
tion of 1884 be restored. It is inaccurate to speak of 
the 1884 Convention as being in existence. It is dormant. 
So long as the Alien, Press, and Passport Laws remain 
on the statute book of the South African Republic there 
is no such thing as the Convention. It has been 
destroyed by the Boers, and every week that passes 
until its effective revival records not merely Dutch 
contumacy but British decadence. 

Now that Mr. Ropes has arrived in Capetown, 
has frankly appealed to the progressive forces in Africa, 
and has taken his seat in the Legislative Assembly, 
events will rapidly mature. Cape Colonists can no longer 


justly charge their fellow-subjects at home with indif- 


ference to African affairs. Throughout the length and 
breadth of the country, wherever two or three are 
gathered together, public opinion is ripening to the 
conviction that there is but one way in which the ex- 
pansion of Britain, south of the Equator, can be 
ensured for the coming century. Dr, Leryps, the 
Mephistopheles of the Transvaal, is in Europe, nomi- 
nally on the financial affairs of the Republic ; really to 
enlist French and German sympathy with his employers, 
and to obtain, if possible, solid assistance in the coming 
struggle. As an isolated, pastoral, and ignorant people 
the Boers have never grasped the conception of sea 
power. French and German statesmen and military 
experts will be compelled to explain to Dr. Lryps that 
the only means by which effective help can be given to 
the Boers is decisive defeat of the British fleet, thus 
depriving it of the blockading power which slowly but 
inexorably will crush the life-blood out of Boer resist- 
ance to the claims of justice and right, whatever may 
be the history of the early weeks or months of the 
campaign. Lord SALisspury is thoughtfully affording 
to the Boers an object lesson on the process by which, 
in due time, even their colossal obstinacy will be 
overcome. Concentrated at Delagoa Bay is a 
British squadron sufficient to smash everything in the 
shape of a warship which the united efforts of the 
Continental friends of Mr. KruGerR might be able to 
assemble. When the word is given, as it should have 
been given fifteen months ago, not another rifle or an 
additional pound of powder can be conveyed across the 
Transvaal frontier. Of the folly of allowing whole 
batteries of artillery to be imported for use against 
ourselyes, we prefer not to speak. If, however, those 
imported guns are turned against the sons and brothers 
of English electors, no gift of prophecy is needed to 
foretell the indignation that will rise against a Govern- 
ment that suffers a known and secular adversary to 
arm to the teeth, while Cabinet Ministers make set 
speeches about a British predominance in South 
Africa that simply does not exist. 

During the gala doings of the next ten weeks there 
is some danger that a characteristic optimism may once 
more mislead the country into the belief that its here- 
ditary luck may replace the need for preparation. Let 
there be no mistake about the facts. Either war or 
shameful retreat is the alternative, unless Mr. KRUGER 
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gives way. If it be war, Britain has faced nothing 
since the Crimean and Mutiny campaigns comparable 
in gravity with the second Transvaal War. Nothing is 
to be gained by refusing to look the facts fairly in the 
face. As we see on the Greek frontier, military events 
move with a rapidity undreamed of in previous cam- 
paigus. No picnic is in store for the leaders and the 
rank and file in the coming struggle. The Boers 
will be able to place at least 40,000 men in the field ; 
and, acting on interior lines, they will require at least 
as many men to meet them on anything like equal 
terms. From the apparemt absence of military pre- 
paration, it might be gathered that the Ministry were 
contemplating surrender of the position so repeatedly 
taken up by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN in language that leaves 
nothing to be desired, except the resolution to act on it. 
The presence of the fleet, however, at Lourenzo Marquez 
is an earnest that, however phlegmatic, the Government 
mean business. 


UNIVERSITY POVERTY, 


N exceeding bitter ery, which though not official, 
- is supported by the authority of the Duke of 
DEVONSHIRE, has appeared in the Tins on account of 
the financial difficulties of Cambridge University. That 
ancient seat of learning appears to be in the melancholy 
position of being reputed much more wealthy than it 
really is. In bygone days it was, in fact, very well 
equipped for the part it had to play in the world, but 
times are changed, and income has dwindled owing to 
agricultural depression, while on the other hand “the 
demands upon the teaching power of the University 
have greatly increased. The natural sciences have 
successfully claimed a great and still growing share of 
attention, and even the older branches of study have 
been specialized and stimulated to such an extent that 
the old arrangements are no longer adequate. A great 
increase in the number of undergraduates has taken 
place within the last quarter of a century, which brings 
demands for more accommodation of every kind, far in 
excess of what the endowments and fees suffice to 
provide. Hence from every department come urgent 
requests for more space, and increase in the teaching 
staff. By dint of great efforts and much self-denial on 
the part of professors, readers, and lecturers, the diffi- 
culties appear so far to have been surmounted, since we 
gather that Cambridge admits no actual inefficiency. 
But the strain is too severe to be indefinitely protracted, 
and as it is still increasing there would seem to be 
nothing but disaster ahead, unless wealthy men can be 
induced to emulate the great deeds of the pious founders 
of ancient days. Jequests have practically ceased to 
flow into the University coffers, and the reason is assumed 
to be that people erroneously imagine Cambridge to 
have as much money as can well be employed. This is 
in a few words the gist of the wail sent forth from the 
University of Cambridge. 

There is no doubt a great amount of truth in the 
allegations, yet they would have carried more weight 
had they been supported by a few figures which at 
present are wanting. A distinction is properly drawn 
between the University as a central teaching and degrec- 
giving body, and the University as an aggregate of 
colleges. The University in the former sense has 
always been poor. It is now comparatively rich, but 
then it carries on teaching to a far greater extent than 
in former times. Thirty years ago the teaching was 
practically all done by the colleges, but the Univ ‘ersity 
as distinct from the colleges now pays about one hun- 
dred and twenty professors, readers, and lecturers. 
Laboratories and museums, such as modern education 
requires, cannot be adequately provided by separate 
colleges ; there are other branches of learning for which 
only one set of teachers is needed, and there are some 
never followed at any one time by a sufficient number 
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of students to make them even approximately self- 
supporting. All these things have to be provided for 
by the University, while the colleges concern them- 
selves more with the necessary routine of teaching 
through which every student must pass. But while 
the work of the Univer rsity has thus enormously in- 
creased, so also have its resources. It now disposes of 
some sixty thousand a year, of which about a tenth 
comes from endowments, £22,000 from college contri- 
butions, and the rest from fees, in which many special 
tuition fees are not included. ‘This large sum of money 
may not be adequate, and there is, at any rate, much 
force in the contention that large capital outlay cannot 
well be defrayed out of income. Still, it will probably 
strike the general public that sixty thousand a year is 
a good deal of money to be spent in addition to all 
the expenditure of the separate colleges, and that if it 
is inadequate some detailed explanation of the reason 
why might very well be given. It may be true that 
some professors and readers are working on small 
stipends, but then, in many cases, they hold fellow ships 
or duplicate posts which make up a very comfortable 
income without throwing any undue strain upon them 
even for the half-year which covers undergraduate 
residence. The details essential to enable us to form 
an accurate judgment upon points of this kind are now 
promised by the Chancellor of the University himself. 
The main point is, however, that the public will not 
consent entirely to separate the colleges and the Uni- 
versity. They will inquire what are the total teaching 
resources of Cambridge, and how far they can be said 
to produce results commensurate with their amount. 
Turning to the total taxable income of the colleges as 
returned by themselves, we find that it has not fallen 
off very desperately during the last fourteen years. It 
amounts to £212,000, as against £231 ,000 fourteen 
years ago. Some colleges have, indeed, suffered very 
severely, but the income of others—e.., Trinit y—has 
increased considerably. Now, before admitting that the 
endowments of Cambridge are inadequate, one wants to 
know a little about the’ expenditure of this great col- 
legiate income. What, for example, is the number of 
fellowships held by absentees ? Are the incomes allotted 
to heads of colleges in all cases fairly proportioned to 
the work they perform? Has due care been taken to 
economise the joint funds by avoiding overlapping of 
functions, or is it the case that the colleges frequently 
fritter away their resources in vain endeavours to main- 
tain that self-contained system of education which held 
sway before the central teaching body attained its 
present importance? Is it not the case, for example, 
that several colleges keep up laboratories of their own, 
although am} ‘e provision is made by the University for 
teaching the natural sciences much more thoroughly 
than separate colleges can ever teach them? Are there 
not a good many college lectureships which simply 
duplicate teaching arrangements provided by the 
University, and would be abolished as a matter of course 
if the administration of the joint funds were under one 
direction? Complaint is made that the colleges are 
unable to pay their statutory contributions, which are 
now eight thousand a year below what was contemplated 
by the statute passed for the relief of the University 
out of college revenues. But is it not the case that rich 
colleges such as Trinity reduce their contribution at the 
rate prescribed by the poverty of unfortunate colleges 
like King’s? If colleges whose incomes have actually 
increased since the scale was fixed are found eager to 
reduce their contribution to University purposes, how 
can they very effectively join in an appeal to outsiders ? 
The revenue of Trinity is equal to one-fourth of the 
aggregate taxable income of all the colleges. Ordinary 
fellow ships are fixed at £250 a year, and some colleges 
‘an pay only about one-third ‘of that amount. But 
Trinity fellowships rise to £450 a year, and all are 
paid in full. It would surely look well were Trinity to 
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set the example of beneficence towards Cambridge 
University—at least to the extent of not reducing its 
statutory contribution part passw with its poverty- 
stricken brethren. As to them, would not immense 
economy result from combining them so as to form a 
few really strong colleges, disposing of funds equal to, 
say, £20,000 a year ? 





THE VACANCY AT CREWE. 


[> there a vacancy at Crewe? Nobody seems to know 
whether there is a vacancy at this moment, or 
whether there will shortly be one. The member for 
(Crewe is, or was, the Hon. Ropert Warp, brother of the 
Karl of DupLEY, parliamentary secretary of the Board of 
‘Trade. Why Mr. Warp was elected in place of Mr. 
McLakEN in 1895 has always been rather a puzzle. In 
1886, when Conservatism, or Unionism, was at high- 
water-mark, Mr. McLaren, the Radical, had a majority 
of 645. In 1892, when Mr. GLADSTONE was given his 
last chance by a public ever indulgent to an old 
favourite, Mr. McLaren increased his majority to 1,568. 
Just before the General Election of 1895 Mr. AsquiTH 
introduced his Employers’ Liability Bill. The North- 
Western Railway employés, who made up to a large 
extent the constituency at Crewe, were for the most part 
in favour of the contracting-out clause, which was de- 
feated in the House of Commons by the Government 
majority, but was carried in the House of Lords on the 
motion of Lord DupLEy. Mr. McLaren, however, was 
so much impressed by the view which the most 
important section of his constituents took of the 
matter, that he actually opposed Mr. Asquira, and 
voted for the contracting-out clause. He was 
rewarded at the election which followed by 
seeing Lord DupLey’s brother preferred to himself. 
Whether the railway men were grateful to the peer 
who carried their clause and defeated the Bill, or 
whether they despised in their hearts the subserviency 
of their member, who voted ineffectually for the clause 
because they told him to do so, or whether on broader 
grounds they distrusted the RoseBERY-cum-HakcouRt 
Government, can never be known. But Mr. Warp’s 
majority of 500 odd in 1895 flies up and kicks the beam 
when weighed against Mr. McLareEn’s majorities of 645 
and 1,568 in 1886 and 1892. Crewe is a Radical seat, 
and there is no use blinking the fact. There is, more- 
over, a special reason why a constituency composed in 
the main of railway servants is likely to vote against 
the present Government. The Truck Act, though it 
only codified existing usage, is particularly obnoxious 
to railway employés. The Act merely makes legal 
certain fines which most corporations and large em- 
ployers of labour had been in the habit of inflicting 
upon their servants. By a certain clause, carried in 
committee against the advice of Sir MarrHEw RIDLEY, 
employers are bound to exhibit those fines in a printed 
notice, which appears to have an exasperating effect 
upon their employés. 

We have here a combination of circumstances which 
make it particularly undesirable that a bye-election 
should take place at Crewe. If the seat went to the 
Radicals on Truck Act grounds, the vote would be inter- 
preted as an indication that the country does not sup- 
port Lord Sauispury’s foreign policy. The old war- 
horse scents the battle from afar, and already Mr. 
GLADSTONE is urging upon his correspondents the 
supreme importance of the Crewe election as an oppor- 
tunity to strike a blow for Greece. The loss of Crewe 
at this juncture would mean a great deal more than the 
loss of a vote which the Government can well spare. It 
would mean weakening Lord Saispury’s hands at a 
moment when they ought to be strong, and it might 
result in vacillation just when decision is supremely 
necessary. Why at such a moment should Mr. Warp 
be allowed to resign his seat? Against Mr. Warp 
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personally there is, of course, not a word to be said. He 
is an irreproachable young man, with the charming 
manners and handsome looks of his family, But he was 
under no compulsion to stand for Crewe in 1895. Surely 
even a young man about town may be expected to count 
the cost before he descends into the political arena. To 
represent a large working-class constituency is a serious 
responsibility, not to be lightly put on and off even by 
the brother of an earl. The stewardship of the Manor of 
Northstead is, we believe, in the gift of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ; that of the Chiltern Hundreds is at the 
disposal of the First Lord of the Treasury. Both offices 
may and have often been refused to applicants. A youth- 
ful member for a doubtful South London constituency, 
who was in great pecuniary difficulties, applied to Mr. W. 
H. Situ for the Chiltern Hundreds whilst the Crimes 
Act was passing through Parliament in 1887. “I wish 
to retire,” said the ingenuous youth, “on private 
grounds.” “ Sir,” replied Mr. Smrra, with quite unusual 
asperity, ‘‘ there are public grounds on which you should 
not, and shall not, retire. I refuse to grant you the 
Chiltern Hundreds.” That Mr. Warp has applied for 
either the Manor of Northstead or the Chiltern Hundreds 
is tolerably certain. But it seems to have somewhat tardily 
occurred to the Whips of the Unionist Party that there 
is no real reason why Mr. Warp’s application should not 
be refused, at all events for the present. Mr. Warp has 
not attended in his place this year, and is understood to 
be in South Africa. But there can be no difficulty in 
procuring him a session pair. The Radicals would of 
course say the Government was afraid ; but to be afraid 
of being thought afraid is a form of cowardice of which 
we should have thought both Lord Saissury and Mr. 
BaLrour incapable. If the rumour that there will be 
no vacancy at Crewe just yet should be true, we could 
only congratulate the Government on its firmness, and 
condole with Messrs. McLAREN and Marriort on being 
obliged to wait for “a bliss of doubtful, future date.” 








GENIUS AND MORAL CHARACTER. 


rPXHE delight taken by ordinary men and women in dis- 
covering and dwelling on the moral imperfections of 
genius is proverbial—especially when the imperfections give 
rise to any public scandal ; and for this fact, it appears to 
us, there are several reasons. One is the pleasure which 
the average man takes in discovering that his superiors 
are morally no better than himself ; another is the pleasure, 
not wholly free from malice, which the man, whose culture 
is something above the average, takes in informing his 
inferior brethren that the genius is superior to those 
severe and respectable rules which the average man must 
observe, and is yet ridiculous in observing ; and another is 
the pleasure —quite distinct from these—which arisesfrom an 
idea that the genius, in the nature of things, ought to be 
more moral than anybody, and that consequently in his 
frailties there is some paradoxical mystery. All these atti- 
tudes of mind are based on one common error; and this 
error is the expectation that the genius, simply because he is 
a genius, will be morally superior to, or inferior to, or indeed 
different from, the ordinary man. Mr. Herbert Spencer has 
expended much pains in demonstrating how futile it is to 
expect that popular education will have any effect in improv- 
ing the standard of popular conduct; and just as conduct 
does not depend on intellectual training, so it does not depend 
on exceptional intellectual gifts. What it really depends on is 
the possession of a will which is strong, not necessarily in all, 
but in certain given directions ; the possession of a tempera- 
ment free from restive impulses; and a certain deficiency, or 
at all events a certain frigidity, of imagination. None of 
these traits necessarily belong to genius; indeed, many 
people will say that the two last are incompatible with it. 
How true or false this last statement may be, will depend 
altogether on the kind of genius to which we refer. Of 
course, if we mean by genius all exceptional gifts which raise 
men to an eminence amongst their fellows, we shall have to 
include those which conduce to extreme sanctity, and which 
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have given their possessors influence as Popes, as saints, as 
preachers. But to assign to the word so comprehensive a 
meaning as this, would entirely obscure the point which is 
now under discussion, and it is also inconsistent with the or- 
dinary practice of mankind. The man of genius may be a 
saint, and the saint may be a man of genius, just as a 
bishop may be a bicyclist, and a bicyclist may be a bishop ; 
but the gifts which make a man a good shepherd of souls, 
and those which enable him to break records on a cinder 
track, are different and independent, and their union is 
merely accidental. We definitely’ exclude, then, from 
our conception of genius, any development of the moral will 
which is exceptional; and we confine ourselves to asking 
not why the man of genius is no better than the ordinary 
man, but why he is so often worse. In the case of poets, a 
partial answer is obvious. Their temperament and their 
imagination, in sexual matters especially, tempt them more 
than less highly endowed persons, not perhaps to depravity, 
but to recklessness and irregularity of conduct ; and some- 
thing similar may be said of those great men of action 
whose activity depends on their ambition, whose am- 
bition depends on their imagination, and who, in pro- 
portion to the clearness with which they see their ends, are 
prone to exhibit a kind of rapt indifference as to means. 

‘These explanations are simple and obvious enough ; but the 
real diftieulty of the problem —if there is any difficulty at all 

-is best exhibited in the case of men of genius of another 
order——not of poets, or great statesmen or generals, but 
of thinkers, of philosophers, and of those novelists and 
dramatists whose greatness‘does not consist in the expression 
of personal passion, but rather in their comprehensive and 
philosophical view of life. Whi, it may be asked, are men 
who in the world of thought and literature not only arrive at 
such profound and correct judgments, but also exhibit in the 
labour which their works involve, such devoted self-denial and 
concentration on a high purpose, so easily deflected, in their 
own personal conduct, into courses which many men of the 
humblest talents would avoid! To this question there are 
two distinct answers. One turns on a point to which we 
have already alluded—namely, temperament. Temperament 
affects conduct with regard to the things of practical life, 
such as the attraction of women, the pleasures of the table, 
the love of money, and questions of social vanity ; but in the 
world of thought and literature, though all these things 
exist, they exist in generalised, and,as it were, disembodied 
forms ; and the thinker, the philosopher, the novelist, moves 
amongst them as Ulysses moved amongst the ghosts in the 
world of shadows. They have no practical relation to his 
own life. He calls them to himself, he examines them, he 
pushes them aside; but they are powerless to move him, or 
to cloud his judgment by their solicitations. This is true 
even of such a novelist as Balzac. It is truer still of the 
philosopher, the scientific or the social thinker. In the 
world where those things exist with which his great intellect 
deals, his intellect has nothing to disturb it,; or to come 
between it, and the high objects to which it is consecrated. 
He moves in a clear air, high above the clouds of tempera- 
ment ; and whether his moral will be weak or strong makes 
no difference whatever to him, because his moral will is no 
more called into exercise than a wrestler’s muscle when 
there is no one with whom to wrestle. But when he 
descends from this higher world to the lower—from the world 
of thought to that of action—from the question of how he 
shall treat a problem to the question of how he shall treat 
a woman—the change in his conditions and his consequent 
power of dealing with them, is as great'as that which would 
be experienced by an eagle who, instead of cleaving the sky, 
had to walk through a crowd down Piccadilly. 

There is yet another reason, of a totally different kind, 
which will also help to explain the immoralities of the 
great man. There is a certain sense in which even the 
most orthodox Puritan will not deny that there are two 
moralities. One consists in that observance of the Ten 
Commandments which is enjoined on the most humbly as 
well as on the most highly gifted ; the other consists in the 
achievement of great objects, such as beneficial legislation, 
the defence of a man’s country, the suppression of the 
slave-trade, or the advance of knowledge. This latter 
morality applies only to those whose genius enables them 
to follow its exceptional counsels of perfection ; and it is 
not unnatural that, in fulfilling these larger duties, men 
should tend to become careless of any punctilious obser- 
vance of the smaller. Indeed, there is often engendered, in 
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such men, a contempt for these smaller duties, which, if 
illogical, is not unnatural. A statesman who has success 
fully given years of unremitting labour to improving the 
social condition of millions of his fellow-countrymen, may 
naturally feel indisposed to exhaust himself by a prolonged 
internal conflict, in order to restrain himself from indulging 
in the occasional company of a mistress. He will feel that 
in being over-careful as to these details of personal morality, 
he would resemble a man who, in guiding an army across a 
morass, should waste his time in efforts to keep his own 
boots clean. He will feel that these niceties of behaviour 
may be left to those who have nothing else to think about. 
In this he may be wrong. We are willing to admit that 
he és wrong; but there are many great men, devoted to 
great objects, who, although they may have neglected the 
virtues which are certainly within the reach of all, are 
examples of others, which deserve yet higher respect, and 
in the presence of which the merely immaculate will do 
wisely and well to humble themselves. 


A BLANK DAY’S FISHING. 


a G the points of superiority over other tield-sports 
claimed for angling by the devotees of that ancient 
craft, is the fact that even a blank day is not wholly devoid 
of solace. The same may be said of fox-hunting: there is 
always the “ coffee-house ” chatter and other sources of sub- 
sidiary recreation—the salutary pleasure of equitation, the 
opportunity for larking over unnecessary fences, and the 
display of the very finest specimens of horse and hound. 
But of what other sport can it be held that a blank day is 
other than a depressing disaster—unmitigated by any ray 
of consolation? Who cares to reflect on a day’s deer-stalk- 
ing without a shot, and what could be more doleful than an 
abortive battue? But with angling—especially salmon 
angling—it is slightly different. The pursuit of salmon 
leads a man into the most varied and attractive scenery, 
because the beauty of every country is invariably concen- 
trated on the banks of its river, and the most dismal land 
generally reveals some charm by the waterside. It may be 
even possible to recount the incidents of a blank day’s fish- 
ing without being tedious : at all events, it is not preposter- 
ous to make the attempt. 

The night mail set down a fugitive from London at a 
wayside station in the south-west of Scotland about half-an- 
hour before sunrise on a March morning. The air was mild 
as May, the wet streets of the little town were deserted, for 
what should lead people abroad at that hour, if it were not 
to listen to the orchestra of blackbirds and thrushes, to 
which every villa garden seemed to contribute a performer ? 
There are those who extol the song of the mavis above that 
of the merle ; no doubt it is more varied and includes a 
greater compass of notes ; but surely there is nothing in the 
lavish melody of the thrush to equal the rich flute-like tones 
of the less voluble blackbird. 

But behind and beyond the song of birds, there was a 
sound in the air of more moment to the fisherman—the low 
roar of the river, chafing at the “ cauld.” There is no want of 
water this spring; unlike the last four seasons, this has been 
a ‘dropping ” one; what matter though farmers are getting 
fidgetty about their seed-time, provided there is plenty of 
running water to take fish into the upper reaches? It is 
the time of year when, for some privy reason, salmon begin 
to leave the tide, and seek the pools where, from im- 
memorial time, they choose to swelter through the 
summer heats. There are good tidings of them, too ; yester- 
day a gamekeeper killed two springers a dozen miles from 
the sea. Of a surety business will be done to-day, for the 
water is in perfect trim for the fly. 

Let the river—the scene of operations—be disguised 
under the generic name of Avon, for it becomes the fisher- 
man to be coy in revealing the exact locality of his exploits. 
The town shall be Ganderscleuch, which, among other 
charms, possesses that of being four hundred miles from 
London. The Avon isformed by the confluence of two streams 
about eight miles above Ganderscleuch ; one of these strained 
from leagues of barren moss and moor, is dark with the 
darkness of a brown Cairngorm ; the other—poured from 
lakes stored in the recesses of the southern uplands—is pure 
and clear as any Hampshire chalk stream. It was in the 
latter that the two fish were caught yesterday, and the 
“machine” is ready at eight o’clock to convey to its banks 
the sportsman, feverishly impatient. 
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The drive through the still morning air is worth coming 
all the way from London to enjoy. AB round the northern 
and eastern horizon are piled the summits of that range 
which, to the indignation of certain of its inhabitants, rail- 
way companies advertise nowadays as “ Crockett’s 
country.” Snow still hangs on the crests and lingers in the 
corries, and the glens are filled with the far-off sound of 
falling waters. The road is a veritable switchback—now 
flinging itself upon the face of a rocky bluff—now falling 
plump to the level of the river beside which it runs. The 
morning sun lights the oak copse into golden russet and 
silver of indescribable delicacy, with delicious verdure of 
velvet moss ; but there is no trace of spring there, except in 
the tasselled hazel and in the scattered rosettes of wood 
hyacinth leaves, where will be a cloud of blue blossoms in 
their season, Among scattered birches beside the river 
many blackeock are congregated, going through the 
grotesque antics appropriate to the time of courtship. Black- 
cocks alone —not a grey hen is to be seen, for these only 
visit their lords by stealth and at stated hours. The rest of 
the day is spent by the coeks in strutting, drumming, 
putting themselves out ridiculously, and nibbling birch buds 
and young clover in the sown grass, 

There is plenty to occupy eye and ear till the chosen 
scene of operations is reached, than which no salmon fisher 
could imagine or desire a more lovely theatre. For more 
than a mile the river runs a tumultuous course among cliffs 
and boulders ; there is not a yard of still water in the whole 
of it, but experience has proved the invincible attraction for 
spring fish possessed by certain lodges in this torrent. Were 
it not that salmon are notoriously indifferent to their terres- 
trial surroundings (being as much addicted to the most 
commonplace resorts, such as the well-known cast in the 
middle of the town of Galway, as to the most romantic 
gorges), one would be tempted to assign the beauty of this 
part of the river as the secret of the favour shown to it by 
early fish, The amphitheatre of blue, snow-streaked hills, 
the brown heath broken with grey crag and tufted with 
oak, birch, and holly,the solitude, the space,the historic associ- 
ations (for here were enacted some of the most stirring episodes 
in the career of Robert the Bruce), all these so greatly 
enhance the angler’s enjoyment that it is hard to believe, as 
one must, that they have no attraction for the fish which 
resort to this valley. 

On this oceasion, apparently, they have not resorted 
thither. Over every yard of water in that beat which 
might hold a salmon, the fly is worked diligently ; it is a 
day whereon, if fish were there, they could not refuse to 
rise, so perfect are the conditions of water, wind, and sky ; 
not even a kelt shows, for this is no place where kelts may 
loiter. So, sorrowfully it is resolved to fall back on a beat 
in the main river, where, at least, if the sport is not so 
pretty, it is more sure. The trap is sent for and a move is 
made to a certain infallible cast known as Gallagher's Ford. 
[t is not a ford at all; it gets its name from the ignoble 
end of a farmer named Gallagher, who, having indulged too 
freely in market-day potations, took the wrong road from 
Ganderscleuch, and found himself on the opposite bank of 
the river to his own house. Full of Dutch courage, he 
resolved to make a ford where ford there was none ; he 
drove his horse into the water and was drowned. For a 
mile above and below this celebrated cast the river is like a 
huge canal, and gives no sport ; here, with a breeze, one is 
pretty sure to see something. There is a lovely ripple to- 
day and a good sized “ Dandy” is sent on its mission with a 
confident hand. There! at the third cast a good splashing 
rise and a tight line. Alas! there is also that unmistak- 
able “ figure-of-eight ” wriggle which so surely betokens the 
kelt. A kelt it is; another and another follows, till four 
have been returned to the wave; but clearly there are no 
sea fish here to-day. 

At length, with aching back and arms, such as come of 
wielding an eighteen-foot greenheart for eight hours, the 
angler stands beside the last, and not the worst, cast within 
his beat. A wide, strong stream pours into a broad, swirl- 
ing pool of the dimensions of a little lake. Just where the 
current runs into a rippling peint is one of the most 
“smittle” places for a spring salmon in the whole of the 
Avon. But to get the fly over that point requires long and 
difficult wading, for the stream is strong and the bottom 
very rough. Three times in succession the journey has to 
be made, for three times, just as the large “ Beryl” comes 
over the right place, it is seized by a dirty kelt which has 
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to be dragged ashore. A fourth time the fly is taken 
hurrah! this is a fish of the right kind; the reel runs 
merrily as he dashes down into the broad stream. None of 
your figure-of-eight exercise this time, but the solid weight 
and powerful digs of a strong salmon. Never let us despair 
in salmon-fishing ; the last hour of daylight—how often has 
it proved the deadliest and saved a blank! Such are the 
ecstatic reflections of the angler as he picks his precarious 
way ashore ; then, standing safely on firm land, he turns 
to deal severely with his captive. Och bubbaboo! as an 
Trish fisher would say, what’s that? The fish flings itself 
out of the water, revealing the unlovely proportions of a 
great kelt, hooked by the outside. Down with the rod ; 
hand-line the brute ashore, and you may be forgiven the 
use of a short but emphatic monosyllable, provided it 
has not been employed earlier in this long day of hope 
deferred. 

Well, it has been a blank day, but it has left the sweet 
memory of mountain and flood, of drifting cloud and 
sighing breeze, of delicious nerve tinglings set astir by the 
pulls of fish which might have been clean ; and all these 
are in pleasing contrast to the routine of division bells and 
committee rooms. Besides, is there not balm in Gilead ? 
Is not this Saturday night, when all netting at the river 
mouth is suspended till six on Monday morning? If the 
thirty-six hours of close time do not admit some fish to the 
angling waters, salmon must be passing scarce on the 
coast. 

What a host of circumstances the salmon-angler has to 
contend with! Monday morning, indeed, dawns upon a 
river in trim to gratify the most fastidious wight that ever 
cast a fly, but a deluge of rain is falling, and it is as certain 
as that the sun, which has just risen, will set about six 
o'clock, that within three or four hours, “she” will be 
down in roaring spate. And so it happens; there is only 
time to fly to half-a-dozen of the best places, haul out some 
ugly kelts, and—-just reward for all this terrible anxiety— 
extract one lovely little springer of nine pounds from be- 
hind a rocky ledge in the rapids, and then all is over for 
this day. The flood comes tumbling down, filling the 
channel from bank to brae; there is nothing for it but to 
repair to the hostelry of Ganderscleuch, and kick idle heels 
till the night mail for London is due, 


METRE AND POETRY. 


ry ILE first complete collection of the prose writings of 

Wordsworth was published by Messrs. Macmillan not 
very long ago. The reason why they had not been 
collected earlier is sufficiently obvious to anyone who 
glances through these two new volumes. The writings, 
taken as a whole, were not worth collecting. Estimated 
by their bulk, little short of half of them consist of a Guide 
to the Lakes, which would be better published separately, 
and a long political tract on the Convention of Cintra 
which does not, in our judgment, deserve to have been re- 
published at all. Wordsworth, indeed, seems to have 
written in prose little that possesses any enduring interest, 
except the prefaces and postscripts to certain of his poetical 
works, in which he expounds his views as to what poetry 
really is. These will always be fresh, whether we agree 
with his theories or no. Indeed, the fact that in some 
respects agreement with them is not possible, makes them 
all the fresher and the better deserving of attention. Most 
readers who take any interest in the subject are aware that 
not only in practice, but in accordance with a deliberate 
theory, Wordsworth rejected, so far as possible, all phrase- 
ology in his verse that might not with equal propriety be 
employed in conversation or in prose. It must not be in- 
ferred from this that he adopted the converse principle, and 
accepted as proper in poetry everything that is proper in 
conversation. He expressly maintained, on the contrary, 
that the language of true poetry is very often unusual, but 
the reason of this, according to him, is to be found in the 
fact that poetry constantly deals with selected and extraor- 
dinary occasions. On such occasions, he said, the natural 
language of men is unusual also—it acquires a peculiar 
force and elevation ; and this is the language that true 
poetry will reproduce. In the main we may accept this 
criticism as correct, though it must be qualified by many 
exceptions. Poetry, for example, often deals with occasions 
which are totally outside the experience of any possible 
men, and which the poet aims at investing with a sort 
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of superhuman atmosphere. Let us take, for instance, 
these lines from Samson Agonistes : 
The sun to me is dark 
And silent as the moon 
When she deserts the night, 
Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. 


The word silent as used here, and the word interlunar 
also, would never be employed by the most excited man in 
conversation ; and yet, as Wordsworth himself would have 
admitted, much of the solemnity and majesty of this passage 
depends upon them. Let us take again the following phrase 
from Hyperion : 

Sweet-shapéd lightnings from the nadir depth 

Up to the zenith. 


Nothing could affect the imagination of the reader more 
vividly than the sudden and lightning-like use amongst 
-common words of these strange words nadir and zenith ; and 
yet neither would find place in the language of an excited 
man when he was speaking. Still on the whole it is no 
«loubt perfectly true—and it is well that every reader of 
verse should remember it, who is in danger of being beguiled 
by the archaism of our modern medizvalists—that no word 
should be used in poetry which might not be used on some 
conceivable occasion by a perfectly unaffected and sane man 
when speaking. Wordsworth, however, carries his theory 
farther; and not only maintains that conventional poetic 
diction is not essential, but is indeed prejudicial to poetry ; 
but he also ventures to express an analogous opinion as to 
metre. “Metre,” he says, “is but adventitious to [poetic] 
composition ; and the phraseology for which that passport 
is necessary, even when it may be graceful at all, will be 
little valued by the judicious.” 

This is the point as to which we completely join issue 
with him ; and we maintain that the fact of his having held 
such a view with regard to it, shows him to have been 
wholly lacking, so far as theory is concerned, in any per- 
ception of at least one half of the functions which language 
performs when manipulated by the poet’s art. Let us start 
with adopting Wordsworth’s own method of criticism, and 
refer to the language natural to unsophisticated men. One 
of the first facts that will strike us is this—that whenever 
men have to express any thoughts or facts, which are in 
their minds associated with any strong feeling, and with 
which they are sufficiently familiar to be able to express 
them fluently, they will, in proportion to the degree of feel- 
ing which they associate with them, tend to express 
themselves in language which is cadenced and approximately 
metrical. Now what is the reason of this? The reason is 
that the music of verbal rhythm, quite apart from the 
intellectual and logical meaning of the words, expresses a 
something in the consciousness of the impassioned speaker 
which is as real, as natural and as important, as the logical 
meaning itself. Men do not live—certainly men do not 
live as poets—in virtue only of what they think, or of their 
knowledge of bare facts. Poetry depends on the feelings 
which the facts rouse in them, and the kind or degree of 
intensity with which they think their thoughts ; and these 
feelings can express themselves only by some means 
analogous to music. In spoken language, the speaker's 
personal emphasis, and the tone of his voice assist ; but 
when language is written, these means of expression dis- 
appear, and their place is taken by metre and verbal sound. 
Metre, in fact, impregnates language with those qualities 
which it loses in being divorced from the voice, the manner, 
the tone, the elocution, of the person who originally utters 
it. It does this because it converts language into a super- 
sensitive tissue, capable of tremors and movements which in 
conversation would be imperceptible, even if possible, and 
which re-embody the timbre of the human utterance, even 
the expression of the human eyes, and the gestures of the 
human body. Mr. Palgrave, in an early criticism of one of 
Shelley’s minor poems, describing a wilderness of flowers 
seen in a dream, selects for comment the following beautiful 
verse— 

And wild roses and ivy serpentine, 
and points out how much of its effect on the mind depends 
on the appeal made by its cadence to the ear. If we alter 
the arrangement of the words, he sail, and write “‘ And 
roses wild and ivy serpentine,” half of its charm evaporates. 
Mr. Palgrave is perfectly right. The eloquence of the verse 
<lepends on a subtle break in the movement of the poet's 
voice ; and if Shelley had written in prose instead of in 
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metre, a break like this would have been as inaudible as the 
whisper of a child across the rattle of Regent Street. Let 
us take another example; and we will go for it to the 
poetry of Wordsworth himself : 
Great heaven ! I’d rather be 

A pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 

So might I standing on this pleasant lea 

Have glimpses which would make me less forlorn— 

Or sight of Proteus coming from the sea, 

Or hear old Triton wind his wreathéd horn. 
It is the last line—the climax of the passage—that gives 
its peculiar quality to the whole ; and by what means does 
it do this? Partly, no doubt, by the direct meaning of the 
words, but in an equal degree by its sonorous music also—by 
the organ-like prolongation of the vowels in nearly every 
word. Let the vowels be shortened, let Triton be pronounced 
Tritton, and let the verse run thus, “Or list how Tritton 
fills his crooked horn.” There is little difference in the 
meaning, but the whole effect has vanished. It is perfectly 
true, as Wordsworth said, that the mere employment of 
metre will not of itself turn prose into poetry; but it is 
equally true that without the employment of metre much of 
the soul of poetry could not be expressed at all; and metre 
is to poetry no more an adventitious aid than the eloquence 
of an orator is an adventitious aid to oratory. Why does a 
child jump and dance when it is happy, in addition to 
stating its happiness in not very coherent words? Why 
does a woman, when she has lost her lover, express her 
feelings not only in propositions, but in sobs? What 
dancing is to the child, what the sob is to the woman, that, 
in the case of poetry, melody and metre are to language. 








THE LOOKER-ON. 


HE revival of The Queen’s Proctor at the Strand, and the 
production of On Leave at the Avenue, occurring 
simultaneously, remind one how difficult is the business of 
adapting French farce, and what different degrees of success 
different playwrights have secured in the venture. Now, 
The Queen's Proctor is a very happy specimen of adaptation. 
The thoroughly Parisian Divorgons has here been turned 
into a piece just conceivably English. By postulating that 
a certain divorce bill is before the House of Commons, and 
also by making the wife Italian in origin, Mr. Merivale 
has avoided the main obstacles in his way, and has been 
able to make his plot and his characters at least plausible, if 
not convincing. On the other hand, On Leave, as a picture 
of English life and |character, is neither convincing nor 
plausible. The adaptor has found his task too much for 
him. He has not provided for the cocotte of the original 
an acceptable substitute ; his young lady with a mania for 
kissing every soldier she sees isa fantastic creation, worthy 
of Mr. Gilbert, but not a tangible, comprehensible person. 


The adaptor of Ze Sursis has also been unable to hit 
upon a satisfactory equivalent for the French hero’s en- 
forced term of drill. For this purpose the English militia 
training will not serve. The rural adventures of Mr. Horner's 
Bernard Vaughan are not credible; they belong, not to 
farce, but to extravaganza, Moreover, Mr. Playfair, the 
impersonator of Vaughan, is—or was at the first perfor- 
mance; he may be otherwise now—too noisy. This, no 
doubt, is the way with young comedians when they feel 
that the men they represent are being made to behave pre- 
posterously ; they seek, by over-acting, to distract the atten- 
tion and confuse the faculties of the spectator. The reverse, 
of course, is the result. Such tactics do not deceive ; they 
only weary. Nor is anything to be gained by resorting to 
vulgarities of the kind with which Wright used to convulse 
bourgeois playgoers at the Adelphi. The time has gone by in 
which actors could safely divest themselves of their trousers 
in full sight of an audience. That is a harking back to old 
methods which cannot be tolerated. 

On Leave is the only dramatic “ novelty” which Easter 
has vouchsafed to Londoners, for the three pieces (new to 
the metropolis) brought out, last Saturday and Monday, at 
the old home of the German Reeds, belong more to the 
sphere of music than to that of drama. La Revanche des 
Cigales is a musical pantomime of the type made popular 
over here by L’Enfant Prodigue and its successors. The 
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story is not uninteresting, but the score is little more than 
tuneful, and no special or significant triumph is obtained by 
any of the performers, most of whom are French. A Royal 
Roundhead is a romantic operetta of the familiar type, and 
The Money Spider is a “ comedy twith music” of a genre 
now rapidly running to seed. Both are of native origin. 
La Revanche des Cigales and A Royal Roundhead are being 
performed every afternoon, in the same programme with 
vocal solos and quartets, « pas de quatre, an exhibition of 
legerdemain, and a recitation by Mrs. Bernard Beere (who 
ought to be employed by some manager on much better 
work). It will be interesting to note whether there is a 
public in London for an afternoon entertainment of this 
varied but rather feeble sort. 


Metropolitan playgoers have had the opportunity of 
seeing yet another Rosalind upon the stage. Miss Alma 
Murray’s impersonation has given life and interest to the 
representations of As You Like It which are being 
given this week at the Camberwell Theatre. Her style is 
lacking in spontaneity and breadth; but her perform- 
ance is invariably intelligent and refined, and, where 
necessary, it is charged with emotion, with sprightliness, 
and with archness. Her Rosalind is that of a thoroughly 
cultivated and accomplished woman, and, with practice and 
adequate surroundings, would be likely to make its mark. 


Another “event” in the theatrical world has been Mr. 
Arthur Roberts’s temporary return to his old love, the 
“variety” stage. At the Empire every evening he submits 
a parody, somewhat laboured and jejune, of the “ quick- 
change ” stars of the Alhambra and the Tivoli. To say the 
truth, Mr. Roberts’s changes are by no means so rapid as 
those of the Italian performers, and most of the types he 
illustrates are trite. He is happiest in his silent portrayal 
of a billiard match between two well-contrasted players ; in 
this his pantomime is really skilful. At the Alhambra, by 
the way, Miss Cissie Loftus has put forward some new 
imitations of stage favourites, such as Mdlle. Favier in 
Lat Poupée. Miss Loftus’s work, clever though it is, would 
be the better for an infusion, however slight, of the element 
of caricature. 


Signor Puccini’s opera La Bohéme was produced, for the 
first time in England, by the Carl Rosa Company at Man- 
chester on Thursday—too late for notice in owr columns 
this week. The event was of some interest, for the com- 
poser possesses a European reputation, and the success of 
his first important opera, J/anon Lescaut (mounted by Sir 
Augustus Harris at Covent Garden in the summer of 1894), 
has been fully equalled, if not actually surpassed, in Italy 
by that of the present work. It was originally brought 
out in Turin in February, 1896. In the autumn it was 
heard at the San Carlo, Naples ; last month it was received 
with enthusiasm at La Scala, Milan ; and only within the past 
few days it has been equally successful both at Venice and 
Trieste. The libretto, by Signori Giuseppe Giacosa and 
Luigi Illica, is founded upon Henri Murger’s famous Scdnes 
dela vie de Bohéme, and reproduces not so much its incidents 
as its characters, its spirit, its fascinating sketches of 
Parisian artistic life under difficulties in the early ‘ thirties.” 
The English title, The Bohemians, is not, perhaps, the most 
satisfactory that could have been chosen, but it answers its 
purpose, for that matter, as well as the hurried English 
translation—so hurried that two pens are responsible for 
it, the first and second acts being done by Mr. William 
Grist and the third and fourth by Mr. Percy Pinkerton. 
Signor Puccini was at Manchester to supervise the final 
rehearsals and witness the production of his work. 


The mighty operatic organisation which for the past six 
years has flourished so proudly in New York seems to be 
slowly but surely crumbling to pieces. The history of the 
débacle is quickly told. It is due partly to a foolish attempt 
to pile up Pelion on Ossa, and partly to those selfish intrigues 
and quarrels which sooner or later eat away the core of 
every operatic enterprise that is built up upon the basis of 
the “star” system. Long before the firm of Abbey and 
Grau failed, it was pointed out that there were too many 
expensive artists in the company engaged at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. Apart from the two De Reszkes, 
Lassalle, Plangon, and Ancona, it comprised such prima 
donnas as Melba, Nordica, Calvé, Emma Eames, Lilli 
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Lehmann (or Klafsky), and Sealchi, not to speak of a host 
of other artists, two or three conductors, and a costly chorus 
and orchestra, most of whom had to be brought all the 
way from Europe, and sent back again at the end of the 
season. Nevertheless, thanks to the efforts of the stock- 
holders and the support of the “ Four Hundred ” and their 
entourage, the New York season paid well enough ; it was 
only when the big company went on tour that the expenses 
overtopped the receipts, and the profits began to dwindle. 
Two, if not three years in succession was there this same 
tale of serious losses in Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and other large cities, until at last, with the tour 
just ended, there came the crisis, and, but for the guarantee 
fund generously formed by certain of the stockholders and 
the leading artists, the whole undertaking must have in- 
evitably collapsed. 


In the meantime what of the company itself? When 
it set out for America last October the prospect was 
perfectly fair; but the quarrel between Madame Nordica 
and M. Jean de Reszke, startling as a bolt from 
the blue, proved to be the herald of an apparently 
endless series of storms, troubles, and misfortunes. It 
would be futile to recount more than the chief oceur- 
rences. First came the secession of Madame Melba; then 
the illness of Madame Eames and other artists; then 
the financial crisis, with all its accompanying upsets and 
anxieties ; and finally the disquieting announcement that next 
year would see the formation of an opposition troupe, under 
the management of Messrs. Walter Damrosch and Charles 
E. Ellis (Madame Melba’s homme d'affaires), the principal 
“ star” of which was to be the Australian cantatrice herself. 
What Mr. Maurice Grau and the directors of the Metro- 
politan Opera House will do under the circumstances 
remains to be seen. Just at present they are sufficiently 
occupied with the struggle to bring a disastrous campaign 
to a creditable close. 


His Majesty will be performed for the last time at the 
Savoy this evening; for in spite of the changes and im- 
provements to which attention was recently drawn, the 
public has remained fixed in its determination to leave Sir 
A. C. Mackenzie’s comic opera severely alone. The theatre 
will be closed for a fortnight, pending the rehearsals of 7he 
Yeomen of the Guard, which is to be revived under the personal 
superintendence of Mr. Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sullivan. 


For the grand commemoration concert at the Royal 
Albert Hall on May 6th, in honour of the Queen’s long 
reign, a capital programme has been arranged. It opens 
with “The Queen’s Song,” by Mr. Eaton Faning, and 
Handel’s Coronation Music, ‘‘ Zadok the Priest,” and “ The 
King shall rejoice”; after which will be performed Pro- 
fessor Bridge’s setting (specially composed) of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s stirring ballad, “The Flag of England,” the 
soprano solo to be sung by Madame Albani. The concert 
will conclude, appropriately enough, with Mendelssohn's 
hackneyed but ever-welcome ‘ Hymn of Praise.” 


Although the number of entries to the Salon des 
Champs-Elysées has been declining year by year for several 
seasons past, Parisians are as anxious as ever to visit the 
exhibition before it is open to the general public. Not to 
have penetrated into the Palais de l'Indugtrie before the 
taking of francs begins at the turnstiles is to stand con- 
fessed a social nonentity. People moreover are no longer 
content with attending the vernissage ; it is their ambition 
now to be able to say that they obtained their first glimpse 
of the pictures at least as early as the professional critics 
whom they pester for passes and then hinder in the per- 
formance of their duties. This year, owing to the crowd of 
notabilities who made their entry in the wake of M. Félix 
Faure, there was already a vernissage du vernissage, and it 
may be expected that some future season will witness the 
presence of half fashionable Paris at the raccrochage, or even 
at the deliberations of the jury. 


There might be something to say in favour of this suc- 
cession of private views if they lessened the crush on 
varnishing day proper. Unfortunately they do not have 
this effect. The crowd this year on Monday was denser 
than we ever remember it, a result due no doubt in a 
measure to the exhibition oceupying less space than usual. 
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Workmen are engaged in pulling down one half of the 
Palais de Industrie, and an atmosphere thick with dust 
reminded visitors that pick-axe and shovel were being plied 
in their immediate neighbourhood. Indee1, things in this 
respect were so bad that when the crowd began to leave 
its appearance suggested the return from an exceptionally 
«lusty Derby. 


The present exhibition, the last to be held in the Palais de 
i’Industrie, will probably be remembered as one of the worst 
the building has ever sheltered. With the exception, per- 
haps, of M. Fantin-Latour’s two canvases, and of a portrait by 
Bonnat that is quite worthy of the painter, there is not a 
picture on the walls about which it is easy to be enthusiastic. 
‘The canvases that attracted most attention on varnishing day 
were those—and there are many of them-——which recall the 
visit of the Czar. So poor is the show that this centring of in- 
terest on pictures that are not precisely triumphs of art seems 
almost natural even to a foreigner to whom these patriotic 
reminiscences scarcely appeal. It will be remembered that a 
month or two ago several of the artists most prominently asso- 
ciated with the Salon signed a protest against the admission 
to the Luxembourg of the Impressionist pictures left to the 
French nation by Caillebotte. These same artists now offer the 
public an exhibition which must be supposed to represent 
art as they understand it. Under the circumstances there 
is some temptation to say of the present Salon that it is la 
revanche de Caillebotte. 


The issue of Frédéric Mistral’s important new work, Le 
Poeme du Rhéne, will be the literary event of the season in 
France. It is given to few men to be prophets in their own 
country to the degree in which that distinction has fallen to 
Mistral. Throughout Southern France the greatest of Pro- 
vengal poets is more than admired ; he is worshipped. When 
lhe makes an excursion from his home at Maillane his passage 
through the country resembles a royal progress. Among 
the many characteristic fashions in which honour is shown 
him the following is typical. In the Cévennes is a little 
town called Anduze, famous for the hats it produces. Once 
a year a deputation from Anduze waits upon Mistral, and 
presents him with a hat that in its way is a masterpiece, a 
hat made from the finest felt by the most cunning workmen 
of the locality, a sombrero of majestic proportions and sweep- 
ing curves. And the author of Miredle is as proud of this 
chapeau mousquetaire as of a laurel crown. 


A play is to be produced in Paris—probably at the open- 
ing of the autumn season—-that may be counted upon to 
create a considerable sensation. The title of the piece, 
Napoléon IITI., gives a general indication of its subject. The 
plot is partly political, partly sentimental. The authors, 
MM. Pierre de Lano and René Dubreuil, have turned to 
account a number of little known but absolutely authentic 
incidents in the life of the Emperor, including an interview 
he had with Prince Bismarck at Biarritz in 1867. The 
heroine is an English lady, whom those acquainted with 
the inner history of the Second Empire will have little 
difficulty in identifying. An incidental feature of the 
piece is to be a reproduction of the ballet des abeilles given 
at one of the famous Monday entertainments of the 
Empress. The censorship will doubtless forbid the playing 
of the piece in public, but we are able to say that M. Lugné- 
Poé has undertaken to produce it at the Theatre de 
POeuvre. 


The climate does not favour the idea, but nevertheless it 
is evident, by the re-appearance of the Colts’ matches, of 
Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire, that the cricket season is 
upon us. A few swallows have been seen too. Most un- 
favourable openings for young talent are these Colts’ matches. 
With little practice possible, neither the heart nor 
the hand grown warm to the work, and, to add to the 
youngsters’ terror, the pick of the County on the other side, 
it is no wonder that they are so seldom useful as revelations 
of buried talent. Mr. Priestley’s team returns from the 
West Indies with a very pleasant record. Ten matches 
won, out of sixteen played, and one drawn, is just about 
the proportion of gains that might be wished. The team 
did well, seeing they had Mr. Stoddart, to be beaten in five 
matches. 


doth Oxford and Cambridge seem likely to have strong 
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elevens. The former has fewer old blues to pick from, but it 
appears that there is abundance of strength outside the sacred 
circle of the eleven. Cambridge wants a slow bowler ; in 
Mr. Jessop she has all she ought to want for pace; but it 
is said that the slow bowler too, will be forthcoming. 
Mr. H. de Zoete, who just failed to find a place in the 
Eton eleven against Harrow, though he had represented 
the school in most of the other matches, is thought likely 
to prove useful, having good length and much spin. 


An ingenious American has patented a catapult, so to call 
it—though the ball is actually fired from a gun—for the use 
of baseball players. A kind of metal finger that touches 
the ball at the moment of its leaving the muzzle 
imparts to it that upward, downward, or sideways curve 
in the air which is so desperate a puzzle to the striker. It 
is possible that this improved form of catapult—improved 
in that any spin desired can be put on the ball with it— 
might be useful to cricketers. A full description of it may 
be found in a recent number of Harper's Weekly. No doubt 
it sounds terrific, at first, to have the ball shot at one, with 
powder, from a gun, but it is claimed that the force and 
pace of the projectile are under perfect control. 


[t is singular how exactly the features of the return 
match between Roberts and Peall repeated the incidents of 
the first one. As before, Roberts fell desperately far 
behind in the early stages of the game ; then, playing with 
the brillianey that he only has at command, he made his 
way up to level terms, according to the handicap; and 
again, just as he began to look most dangerous, the peril 
seemed to galvanise Peall into life, and the latter went 
away. This time he has beaten Roberts by some six 
hundred and odd points. Last time it was by about half 
that number. But what are a few hundreds to players of 
this calibre? Virtually it may be said that both matches 
were won “on the post.” 


Extremely variable have been the results of the spring 
salmon angling. In Scotland both the Tay and the Dee 
have done well, but most of the other rivers have given 
poor sport. In England and Wales the early season has 
not been remarkable. Wales, singularly, has suffered from 
want of water. The Usk has been noticeably low—a river 
that specially requires a good flood of water—and thie 
Conway fishing has been disappointing. In Devonshire 
some fair catches of salmon and sea-trout (salmon peal, as 
they are there called) are reported. Everywhere there 
seems to have been a marked lack of grilse. Lreland has 
done better all round. 


If the salmon fishing has been moderate, the trout fishing 
has been, beyond question, bad. Of course these are early 
days ; many rivers are not even open, but the cold weather 
has kept down the fly, and the frequent rain has kept the 
water continually coloured. Even with the salmon, the 
minnow and the spoon have been accountable for more 
than their due proportion, owing to the flooded water. 
Last year the early streams had their turn, the March 
brown rising freely to gladden the angler’s heart. This 
year the early months have been less promising. Let ws 
hope for compensation in those which are to come. 





FINANCE. 


Ww ek rages, but the Stock Exchange preserves its 
equanimity. The declaration was made whilst the 
Ilouse was taking its Easter holiday ; and if the outbreak 
had been seriously regarded, this might have been dan 
gerous; but, as it was, members had time for reflection, 
and there was notling approaching panic. The wisest, 
whilst hopeful, are prepared for contingencies, and business 
is dull. The Easter traflics are good, New York quickly 
recovered from its silly war seare, and the South African 
Commission has begun its sittings. Yesterday the quietude 
was enhanced owing to the Jewish holiday and because ot 
preparations for the settlement which begins on Monday. 


What always happens in the case of a market scare 
occurred on the Stock Exchange upon the opening ot 
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the markets after the declaration of war. The plumb 
line set in violent motion reacts from its first wild 
swing and takes some time to settle into its proper position ; 
so with prices. Many members were at the Stock Exchange 
early on Tuesday morning, but it was more with a view to 
picking up securities cheaply than to unload in panic. The 
first act of the jobbers was to mark prices down in antici- 
pation of sales by the nervous, and that accounted for the 
apparent fall. There was litéle real selling, and prices were 
soon marked up again, to settle down eventually to their 
normal condition before the close of the day. The net change 
in prices on the day was quite insignificant, being such as 
might have occurred at any ordinarily bad time, quite 
irrespective of a declaration of war. The fall in Consols 
was 2, in Greek 1884 23, in Greek Monopoly 4, in Turkish 
Group If 1}, in Bulgarian Sixes 1. Home Railways in 
half a dozen instances fell rather more than a point each’; 
and in American railroads, which had been so severely 
affected in New York, the pvrincipal declines were 3 in 
Louisville, 2 in Milwaukee and New York Central, and 1] 
iv Illinois. These were the chief fluctuations on the day 
when the market had opportunity to express its opinion on 
the war declaration, and they certainly do not imply that 
business men take a very serious view of the situation, 
especially as much of the fall has been recovered since. It 
may be added as a matter of interest that since the end 
of January, when the Cretan affair began to make its influ- 
ence felt upon the market, the Greek 1884 loan has fallen 
points, the Monopoly loan 10 points, Turkish Group II 
also 10 points, and Bulgarian Sixes 7 points, whilst Consols 
have given way about a point. There i is no saying to what 
further extent the Greek and Turkish stocks may be 
affected, although the Stock Exchange appears to believe 
that the trouble will soon be over. The sooner the better, 
for whilst war rages there is always the possibility of a 
spread of the conflagration to other States which are 
interested or likely to become so, It is all very well 
for the City to ridicule the idea and to declare that the 
outbreak will be of short duration and strictly localised ; 
the City may be right, and there is reason to hope it is, 
but the prudent investor must not shut his eyes to the 
darker possibility. Even a rumour of strained relations 
amongst the Great Powers—and it will be strange if such a 
rumour does not arise should the present state of affairs be 
long continued—would affect the markets. There is no need 
for alarm, but there is need for caution, and the market ap- 
pears to be taking the position with a remarkably light heart. 


With an abundance of funds, rates in the money market 
continue easy enough, although the declaration of war 
naturally stiffened them a little. During the week covered 
by the Bank return £107,000 in gold was received from 
abroad, and £35,000 was withdrawn, making a net influx 
of £72,000. The demand for gold, however, in the open 
market, for shipment to Japan and to the Continent, still 
continues strong, and it is upon this demand that the future 
of the money market depends. Should it be maintained or 
enhanced, and make itself felt in a reduction of the stock 
of the metal at the Bank of England we may most cer- 
tainly look for higher rates. That Japan is in earnest 
about her gold standard is evident from the persistent way 
in which she is replenishing her stock. 


At 112, Consols are now only 1s lower than the holiday 
prices, sping immediately upon the opening of the 
markets on Tuesday morning they were marked down to 
1114. Other gilt-edged securities, such as the Indian 
loans and ( ‘olonial and Corporation stocks have been 
similarly affected, but they are now steady, although dull 
in the absence of business. Another good week has been 
enjoyed by the Home Railway department, the temporary 
relapse on the war scare having enabled many who were 
awaiting such an opportunity to get in. The traffic returns, 
as was expected, are excellent. They include, of course, 
Bee of the Easter receipts, being made up to the end of 
Good Friday week. The principal increases are those of no 
less than £31,750 in North-Eastern, and £27,251 in Mid- 
land. ® The receipts of practically all the railways compare 
cavaoeney with those of Good Friday week in preceding 

ars. Those of the North-Western amounted to £233,000 
oe: £225,300 in 1896, and £218,000 in 1895; Midland 
£189,500 against £175,800 in 1896, and £177,200 i in 1895; 


Great-Eastern £90,500 against £81,800 in 1896, and 
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$80,986 in 1895; Chatham, £35,000 against £33,100 in 
1896, and £32,200 in 1895, ‘and soon. Thus the holiday 
traftic has thoroughly maintained the character of the half 
year in the railway market, which leaves little to be desired. 
A temporary set-back, it should be stated, was caused in 
Great Easterns by the announcement of the death of 
Mr. George Gregory, the celebrated outside broker who 
was known to have been manipulating the stock. Mr. 
Geo. Gregory will long be remembered for his enterprise and 
the novel methods which he used to advertise his business, and 
still more for the war he waged against the Committee and 
the authorised members of the Stock Exchange. He under- 
took much litigation to combat the decision of the Com- 
mittee against the supply of prices to outside brokers 
through the tape machines of the Exchange Telegraph 
Company, and although he was unsuccessful, the supply of 
prices through that channel being cut off, he maintained a 
very large business indeed. The suddenness of his death 
reminds one strongly of that of another outside broker, 
Mr. John Shaw, which occurred a few years ago. 


It is a curious fact and one that has naturally been much 
commented on, that the declaration of war by Turkey had 
much more effect in New York than anywhere else. With 
the London Stock Exchange closed on Monday, the 
operators of Wall Street were left to gauge the situation 
for themselves, and they took a ludicrously exaggerated 
view of the position, Reuter tells us that at the opening 
of the market the room was thronged, and that a scene of 
the wildest confusion ensued, ‘dealers pushing and 
pummelling and mauling each other and shouting their 
loudest.” In fact, New York gave way to an absurd 
panic, but, guided by London, it has since been steadily 
recovering its equanimity. As to the prospects of 
the railroads themselves, they seem to have become 
somewhat more favourable, and an advance would not 
be surprising. The general economic condition of the 
United States is good, or, at alljevents, as good as mistaken 
tariff legislation will allow it to be. Fewer commercial 
failures, bigger bank clearings, and improved foreign trade 
returns are reported, and the railroad managers seem 
wisely disinclined to indulge in that eutting of rates to 
which the presumed illegality of their combinations tempts 
them. It is confidently asserted that the retrospective section 
of the Tariff Bill will be struek out eventually ; and, on the 
ground that the less tariff the country has to suffer under 
the better, this is a favourable point. Then, although 
exchange has reached such a pitch that renewed gold 
exports are feared, the foreign bankers have shown that 
they are prepared to meet the contingency. The destruction 
of crops by the floods appears to have been over-estimated ; 
and as to the Louisville and Nashville line, at any rate, Mr. 
August Belmont declares that the floods have, if anything, 
done the line good by diverting passenger traffic from other 
lines. It appears that the Reading road has not adopted 
the policy of showing only its net earnings in its monthly 
returns, as some had imagined from the omission of the 
gross earnings from the February statement. It is ex- 
plained that the omission was merely the result of an error. 
Those who interest themselves in American railroads should 
continue in the policy which President Hill attributesto them. 
We had occasion recently to quote Mr. Hill’s optimistic 
utterances as to the future of the market, delivered to an 
English interviewer. He has now returned to America, 
and is telling them on the other side that he found plenty 
of money in Europe ready for investment, but also a very 
marked disposition to scrutinise securities with no inclina- 
tion to take doubtful ones. This, President Hill believes, 
is due to Europe’s unfortunate Australian and African 
ventures. We imagine it is equally due to Europe’s un- 
fortunate American ventures ; but whatever its cause, Mr. 
Hill must himself admit that a policy of discrimination in 
the matter of investments is extremely healthy, and 
altogether desirable. 


Mr. Baker of Bristol complains that the traflic statements 
of the Grand Trunk Company are always very satis- 
factory and encouraging just before the half-yearly meeting, 
but that when the meeting has been held they show a 
remarkable habit of falling away. We have heard this 
complaint on previous occasions, and certain it is that this 
week’s traffic return is disappointing in the extreme, and 
that the securities of both the Grand Trunk and the 
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Canadian Pacific have been depressed. We have, however, 
the assurance of Mr. Hays, the Grand Trunk manager, who 
has done a great deal towards the resuscitation of the line, 
that the business prospects of the Canadian railways 
improve daily. 


Greek issues have now and again been offered without 
finding purchasers, but as we have shown, the fall in inter- 
bourse securities upon the declaration of war was by no 
means heavy, and part of it has been recovered. Weakness 
has characterised Uruguay stocks owing to the continuance 
of the insurrection. The repeated official assurances that 
the insurrection is not serious, that the revolutionists are 
running away, that they are without resources and 
ammunition, and so on, having been made over and over 
again for weeks and months past, now fall very flat and 
have an effect entirely different to that which is apparently 
intended. At all events the Government has found it 
necessary now to propose the issue of a small loan of a 
couple of million dollars to enable it to subdue the rebellion, 
offering the security of the tobacco duties as guarantee. 
This does not indicate a very healthy condition of finance, 
and on the whole it is open to surmise whether Uruguay 
would obtain even this small loan if, instead of offering it 
internally, she were to seek it abroad. Argentine securities 
are unsteady under the influence of a rising gold premium, 
which has affected not only the Government stocks, but, 
combined with poor traffic returns, the railway stocks as 
well. The report of the Central Argentine Railway just 
issued is, however, an excellent one. In the past year the 
gross receipts increased by no less than 21 per cent.—which 
speaks well for the activity of the trade of the country—and 
the ratio of working expenses has been reduced from 80°61 
per cent. to 52°27 per cent. Owing to bad weather the 
prospects of the current year are not so good, but a balance 
of £19,261 was brought into the year against only 
£3,168 brought into 1896. The reserve also has been 
augmented by £4,107, and this after paying a dividend for 
the past year of 3} per cent. against 23 per cent. for 1895 
and 1} for 1894. 


The Commission appointed to inquire into the grievances 
of the Transvaal mining industry has promptly commenced 
its labours, as well it might, if it is expected to make a 
report by the first of May. The Commission is all the 
more likely to bring about some reform in the mining 
administration seeing that the rival interests have now 
buried the hatchet, and have determined to demand reform 
with a united front, the Chamber of Mines and the 
Association of Mines standing side by side. Witnesses 
have been examined, and various grievances have been 
officially ventilated, including that of the dynamite 
monopoly, Dynamite, said Mr. George Albu, could be 
purchased in Europe for 18s. a case against 85s. a case 
charged in the Transvaal, Simultaneously, the Chairman 
of the City and Suburban Company has issued a statement 
here setting forth in relief certain facts and figures from 
the recent Volksraad Commission’s report on the subject. 
He shows that the company, which is happy in the posses- 
sion of the Transvaal Government monopoly, is in a position 
to manufacture only 80,000 cases of explosives per annum, 
whereas the requirement of the mines for blasting purposes 
amounts to 200,000 cases per annum. It is admitted that 
during the next four years the Company will make a profit 
of as much as £1,792,500, and to something like this extent 
of course the gold-mining industry will be taxed—that is, 
unless the state of affairs is altered on the finding of the 
Commission which has now begun its sittings. There is 
not much that is encouraging to the South African market 
in the report of the Simmer and Jack Company which has 
made its appearance during the week. The company is one 
of the South African giants, with its capital of five millions 
sterling, its large holding in subsidiary companies, its 
six hundred claims of auriferous ground not yet stoped, and 
its battery of two hundred and eighty head of stamps in 
course of erection. Its position derives extra interest from 
the fact that upon its future depends that of the Gold 
Fields Company, which holds a predominant interest. The 
company lives entirely in the future, for it has paid no 
dividend yet, but, caleulating upon official estimates, it 
seems doubtful whether a much larger dividend than 33 
per cent. on the Ordinary shares can be paid even when the 
company begins to earn profit. The shares, which are at 
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fifty per cent. discount, do not, in view of present prospects, 
appear worth more. The Westralian market has been 
steady, but with very little business. Neither these noi 
South Africans were perceptibly affected by the war news, 
the speculative account open being small in each case. The 
output of the Westralian mines continues to increase, but 
owing to the absence of any statement of working expenses 
it is impossible to say to what extent this increase is result 

ing in profit. Indian shares are still commanding atten- 
tion, especially Coromandel, which we mentioned a week or 
two ago, and which has just published an excellent return. 


PROSPECTUSES BEFORE THE PUBLIC, 


In Easter week the number of new companies is naturally 
small, but there are one or two which have ventured forth, 
and there are many more to come, including Mother Seigel’s 
Soothing Syrup, which, with profits of £90,000 per annum, 
is about to be floated with a capital of a million sterling. 
A. J. Wnuire, Limirep, is the name of the proprietary 
company, and, of the million capital, £666,668 is offered, 
half in preference and half in ordinary one pound shares. 
The flotation is a respectable one, but the prospectus, 
it will be found, lumps profits together and merely gives 
the average instead of showing whether the business has 
been increasing or declining. Again, the purchase price of 
£960,000, apparently almost entirely for goodwill, there 
being no definite statement of assets, is enormous. 


One of the companies whose prospectuses are now before the 
public is Epmunpson’s Execrricrry Corporation, Limrren. 
It is not altogether a satisfactory issue. There is a ring of 
company manipulation and financing in the scheme for tak- 
ing over existing provincial companies as to whose status 
nothing is shown; and the information vouchsafed in the 
prospectus is very vague. For instance, as to future profits 
we are merely told that the managing director has satisfied 
himself that these will reach six per cent. As the company 
has been paying only this dividend on a capital of £61,000 
it does not seem likely it can pay it on the proposed capital 
of £200,000. 


There are possibilities in Paut’s ANIMATOGRAPHE, LiMiTED, 
we will charitably admit, but they are extremely specula- 
tive, and it is not a speculation that can be recommended. 
The prospectus would apparently have us believe that the 
Company has a monopoly of the animated photograph show, 
whereas we know that the places of entertainment both here 
and on the Continent have teemed for months with 
** graphs ” of all and various kinds. The animatographe was 
not even first in the London field, having been preceded by 
the cinématographe, which is still displayed at the Empire, 
although the animatographe appearsto have been withdrawn 
from the Alhambra. In fact the fashion for animated 
photographs has waned, the public is satiated with 
the numerous long-running shows, the novelty has 
worn off, and accordingly this is not the time 
to buy the system from the promoter, who has 
used it for all it is worth. The only possibility for the 
Company is the introduction of a small apparatus for private 
use and the extension of animated advertisements, and, of 
course, this is very problematical. The public is offered 
seven per cent. preference shares, and the vendors take what 
are really founders’ shares in part payment of the purchase 
money. This, again, is objectionable. Founders’ shares 
enable their holders to appropriate a large share of any profits 
that may accrue at first, regardless of the future of the 
Company. In such a Company as this, if any profit be 
made, it will be made in the first year or two, while the 
novelty lasts; but, as we say, there are signs that the 
novelty has already worn away. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROTESTANTISM AND THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
To the Editor of THE NATIONAL OBSERVER AND BritisH REVIEW. 
Sir,—It is a thing impartial men will rejoice at, that the 
question of whether the Church of England has a sacrificing 
priesthood and retains the Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist 
is being now discussed in the leading public journals. For 
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my part, my study of history has led me to the conclusion 
that she has deliberately rejected both. Those who want 
these things can find them in the Church of Rome: those 
who do not can cheerfully remain in the Church of 
England. 

It is a matter of historical investigation. The formularies 
of the Church do not speak for themselves, and almost every 
clergyman interprets them differently. As we have no 
living voice to decide controversies as Rome has, I conceive 
that all we can do is to ascertain what was the mind of the 
Reformers who finally settled these formularies, and 
endeavour to explain them in the sense in which those 
Reformers held them. 

That the great aim of the Reformers was to get rid of the 
Mass and the doctrine of the Real Presence, I fail to see 
how any student of history can doubt. Surely these were 
the essential points of controversy between the reformed 
and unreformed churches. At the great disputation at 
St. Mary’s, Oxford, in April, 1554, the points debated 
between the two parties were : ‘‘ Whether the natural body 
of Christ be really in the Sacrament after the words spoken 
by the priest or not? Whether in the Mass there be a 
sacrifice propitiatory for the sins of the quick and the dead ?” 
Weston, Smith, and the other Catholic disputants main- 
tained the affirmative, and Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer 
<lenied both propositions. 

It is notorious that under the final settlement in Eliza- 
beth’s reign, the public celebration of the Mass finally 
ceased in England. We find Grindal, who afterwards 
became Primate, writing in 1559 to Conrad Hubert ; “ No 
one after the feast of St. John the Baptist next ensuing 
may celebrate Mass without subjecting himself to a most 
heavy penalty.” Surely we may allow a dignitary of the 
Church, a contemporary of these changes, to know what the 
intentions of the makers of his Church were. And the 
Catholies judged the changes exactly in the same way, ¢.7., 
on June 30, 1559, the Marquis of Winchester writes to 
Cecil that the Dean and Canons of Winchester, the Warden 
and Fellows of New College, and the Master of St. Cross 
Hospital, “ left their services, and will enter no new service, 
it being against their consciences.” 

There are many other facts which point the same way— 
the language used by the Reformers as to the value of 
ordination, the doubtfulness of Parker’s consecration, ete. ; 
hut what I have drawn your attention to is surely suflicient 
to show that the authors of the English Reformation 
intended to get rid of the Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist. 
I therefore contend that the Church of England is a 
Protestant institution, which has entirely broken with the 
past. IT an, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
R. C. FreuincHaM. 

Hexton Vicarage, Ampthill, 

Bedfordshire, April 17, 1897. 


To the Editor of THE NATIONAL OBSERVER AND British REVIEW, 


Sir,—Your article on this subject and the interesting 
letter of Mr. Lucas show the conflict of views existing as 
to the meaning attached by the Church of England to the 
Priesthood and Sacraments. This conflict has existed ever 
since the Reformation, and is the inevitable result of the 
attempt then made to weld together irreconcilable doctrines 
in written formulas. 

In 1854, the Archbishop of Canterbury, sitting in 
ecclesiastical Court, solemnly condemned and deprived of his 
living the Archdeacon of Taunton for holding, inter alia, 
that by virtue of the act of consecration the ‘‘ very Body 
and very Blood” of Christ are “supernaturally and in- 
visibly but really present” in the Lord’s supper, “ under 
the form of bread and wine.” 

The doctrine thus condemned in 1854 by the highest 
authority of the English Church is essentially that held 
by the Russian Church. The formula sanctioned by the 

tussian Synod in 1838 runs : 

“ Further, we believe that after the consecration of the 
Bread and Wine, the very Bread and Wine no longer remain, 
but the very Body and Blood of our Lord under the 
appearance and form of Bread and Wine.” 

This also is essentially the doctrine held by the Church 
of Rome. Cardinal Vaughan has stated that the Roman 
doctrine is virtually the same as that of the Eastern 
(hurches, Therefore, in 1854, an Archbishop of Canter- 
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bury condemned the doctrine held by the Roman and 
Eastern Churches. 

Under the later Privy Council decision in the Bennet 
case, the doctrine of the Real Presence is permissible, but 
not binding. Ina recent addvess to his clergy, the Arch- 
bishop of York says that the Church of England does not 
say, or even inquire whether any change takes place in 
the elements themselves at consecration. In this he 
follows the “judicious” Hooker and Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor, high Anglican authorities. It is a position half- 
way between the Prayer Book and the Catholic theory. 

The Roman Catholics are justified in alleging that it 
is not the express intention of the Church of England to 
confer upon her clergy the power to effect miraculous 
changes in the nature or essence of bread and wine. 

I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
ANGLICAN. 


To the Editor of Tae NATIONAL OBSERVER AND British Review. 

Str,—Some very obvious questions are raised by Mr. UC. 
B. Lucas’s letter in your last issue. He says: “ The con- 
demnation by the Church of England of the word ‘ Tran- 
substantiation’ in an heretical sense” does not prevent her 
“from accepting to the full that doctrine concerning the 
Eucharist which the word conveys to the mind of an in- 
structed Roman Catholic.” Mr. Lucas adds: “It is not 
my business at present to prove that she actually does 
accept this doctrine.” How he will prove that the Church 
of England does hold the same doctrine as the Roman 
Catholic Church there is nothing to precisely show. Not 
from the Bishops’ answer to the Pope—they certainly do not 
say that the Church of England holds the Roman Catholic 
view of the miracle of Transubstantiation—and if that docu- 
ment-——as is apparently the case—refrains from explicitly 
stating the Anglican belief in “Transubstantiation” as 
understood by the Church of Rome, I confess I cannot see 
where the proof is to come from. Mr. Lucas says the diffi- 
culty will be cleared up “ by a careful study of the Anglican 
formularies, and specially of the Prayer Book.” Now I 
should submit that if all this study is required to discover 
what the English Church teaches on such an important 
point, there can be no doubt that the Church of England 
declines to commit herself to any definite teaching at all. 
If that is so, she cannot be in agreement with the Roman 
Catholic Church, except on the assumption that her for- 
mularies are so vague that they may embrace all possible 
opinions on the sacrifice of the Eucharist, including, of 
course, among the others, that of the Roman Catholic 
Church. If anyone wishes to know the Roman Catholic 
doctrine of Transubstantiation, he has only to buy a penny 
Catechism (if I had one by me as I write I would quote it), 
and he will then easily understand what the Roman Church 
means by Transubstantiation, without any laborious search. 

Yours, ete., 
V. pE 8S, Fowke. 
Lincoln’s Inn, April 21st, 1897. 








REVIEWS. 
MORALISTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

British Moralists. Selections from writers principally of the 

Eighteenth Century. Edited, with an Introduction and 

Analytical Index, by L. A. Setpy-Biace, M.A., formerly 

Fellow and Lecturer of University College, Oxford. 

Two vols. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
I T cannot be said that the British Moralists of the eighteenth 

century, from whose writings Mr. Selby-Bigge has com- 
piled two volumes of extracts, have been quite neglected by 
students of Ethics. Their speculations and controversies have 
been conscientiously summarised, like the speeches of second- 
rate politicians, and the abstracts have been handed about— 
reproduced second and third-hand—by essayists and lecturers. 
A sort of rough justice has been done them, but they are, as a 
rule, so dry and diffuse, and so much of their work has fallen 
out of date, that very few inquirers have had the courage to 
attack the original treatises. Mr. Bigge knows the world too 
well, and especially the undergraduate world for whom this 
book seems primarily intended, to suggest such a counsel of per- 
fection. The undergraduate who is working for his degree has 
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no time to read, even if he can get access to, such authors as 
Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Butler, Adam Smith, Bentham, 
Samuel Clarke, and Richard Price. Still less does he 
venture upon Brown, John Clarke, Cudworth, John Gay, 
Hobbes, Kames, Locke, Mandeville, Paley, and Wollaston. 
On a few of the more celebrated ones he may spend a 
week or two, but soon discovers that, for examination 
purposes, he is almost wasting his time. He puts off the 
duty till he has taken his degree, and then, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, finds that he has something more 
urgent Or more amusing to take in hand. Those, however, whose 
interest in Moral Philosophy has survived their university edu- 
cation, but whose leisure and energy are limited, will find nearly 
all they want in Mr. Bigge’s judicious collection of leading 
passages. It is, in fact,a compendious library of the literature 
to which it relates. The extracts are given in solid slabs— 
sometimes, perhaps, they might have been reduced without 
doing any injury either to the style or the argument. 

It appears to have been of set purpose that Mr. Bigge has 
eschewed the personal and even the historical element. In his 
acute, though impartial, Introduction he refers to the authors 
whom he passes in review merely as members of this or that 
school ; all we are told of them is, e.g., that they adopted the 
“ intellectual” or the “ sentimental” theory. Anything more 
we may wish to know about them we must pick up from their 
writings. ‘This is rather curt treatment of persons who were 
celebrated and interesting in their day. Even a moralist is a 
man. Nor is Mr. Bigge without the power of striking out 
neat and illuminating criticisms. “ Bishop Berkeley,” he says, 
“was a most metaphysical person with very interesting views 
on the relation of divine and human reason, which at once 
suggest to us consequences of the most vital importance for 
morals ; but the ethical portion of his writings might, to all 
appearance, have been written by Paley.” But from anything 
like a literary account of the development of ethical thought 
Mr. Bigge has debarred himself by treating not of men but 
only of matters. 

There may be some readers who have thought themselves fairly 
well versed in ethical literature who will be surprised at the 
statement—which is unquestionably correct—that a good deal 
of trouble might be saved by students of Kant if they would 
previously make themselves acquainted with the British 
Moralists. He knew them well, and was largely indebted to 
them. Mr. Bigge goes so far as to say that “there is little in 
him which is not in them, though his general attitude towards 
Ethics isa different and more distinguished one.” Be that as it 
may, it is certain that his reputation for obscurity would vanish 
if his predecessors in this country were more familiar. They 
would often give the clue to one of his darker sayings. 

The most important omissions in Mr. Bigge’s collection are 
pointed out in his Preface. He hasbeen compelled, by the 
limitations upon his space, to exclude the Deistical and Free 
Will controversies. Perhaps he intends to reserve these 
subjects for the interesting volume which, he rightly says, 
might be made out of them. But with these exceptions it 
will be found that the whole ground taken by the philosophers 
of the period has been pretty well covered. This does not 
exhaust the whole field of ethical speculation ; but, when it has 
been made familiar, what has subsequently been written is, 
perhaps, not quite so mysterious as it has been made to appear 
by the obscurity of some philosophers who have been 
supposed to be unfathomable in their profundity. But 
Mr. Bigge points out that the Association of Ideas—the 
phrase by which the self-regarding qualities were to be merged 
in benevolence, and other feats of psychological alchemy to 
be performed—occupies a comparatively small space in the 
controversies of the period. Nor isit Bentham, as is commonly 
believed, who first formulated the principle of the “ greatest 
happiness for the greatest number.” His credit is confined to 
the proclamation that “one man is to count for one and no 
more than one.” Of this discovery, which was hailed at the 
time as the logical vindication and practical, sanction of the 
Utilitarian system, Mr. Bigge remarks, with the dry sarcasm 
which he does not always care to suppress, that it makes the 
calculation of “lots of happiness” theoretically possible and 
morally useless. But we have no intention here of touching 
even on the fringe of that question. It is enough to say that 
Mr. Bigge’s introduction of the British Moralists of the 
eighteenth century to the ethical enquirers of the present day 
is amply justified, not only by the way in which he has per- 
formed his task, but by the revived importance of the 
questions they dealt with. In spite of the development of 
other aspects of social science, he points out that social 
psychology has received hitherto but little attention. The 
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analytical index of names and subjects at the end is admirably 
done. It must have cost Mr. Bigge much trouble. He will 
be repaid by the gratitude of his readers. 


ROMANTIC INDIA, 


Romantic India. Translated from the French of ANpbrE 
CHEVRILLON. By Wittram Marcuant. London: Wun. 
Heinemann. 

\ 7 E may be prepossessed in favour of M. Chevrillon’s book: 

because it is rarely indeed that we meet with so sym- 
pathetic a critic of the English race, their qualities, and their 
institutions. Yet, although exceptionally alive to our virtues, 
he is by no means blind to our national failings, so that impor 
tant and valuable lessons may be gathered from his enlightened 

criticism. He has studied our habits and industries, like M. 

Esquiros, and seems to be as well versed in our literature as 

M. Taine. For example, he refers repeatedly to George Eliot, 

and even takes Tom Tulliver as a type. He went to India 

altogether independent of guide-books, for his mind was abso- 
lutely stored to overflowing with the history of races, rites 
and religions, and of the marvellous and rapid revolution unde: 
the rule of the British Raj. But apart from those solid merits, 
the volume is delightful reading. We can say honestly that no 
writer, whether English or foreign, has given us such pictur- 
esque and vivid impressions of the mighty empire, with its 
mixed population and infinite varieties of scenery and 
soil, which stretches from “the Roof of the World” to 
Cape Unwin. The panorama he unrolls before our 
eyes shows the intuitive genius of the born painter, with 
the keenest susceptibility to artistic effects, whether in sym- 
pathetic harmonies or striking contrasts. He has the poetic 
sentimentalism of a Lamartine or Chateaubriant, with no little 
of the shrewd and cynical insight of an About. He finds 
sermons not only in the stones of ancient edifices and in the 
immemorial worship of creeds, that has stereotyped itself in 
custom and observance, but in the heterogeneous company he 
meets on board the steamers,—the soldiers, the civilians, and 
the preoccupied money-grubbers. Already, in steaming down 
the Red Sea, he has arrested our attention by picturesque 
speculation on the shifting constellations, with surroundings 
that remind him of the spell-bound ship becalmed upon 
Coleridge’s painted ocean. Equally graphic is the picture— 
dashed off in a few pregnant sentences—of the gloom of water- 
less Aden, with its black volcanic barrier shutting out the 
scorching desert, and the cinder tracks from the barracks to 
the oily harbour, down which our officers, accommodating 
themselves to circumstances, are striding merrily for a game 
at tennis. Then the scene changes to Ceylon—a veritable 
Paradise, as it appears at first sight, though that is a view which 
the Western colonist soon comes to reconsider. We have 
admired many exquisite photographs of the beauties of 
the island, but none that give a better idea of the 
rich Juxuriance and rare colouring of the semi-tropical 
scenery than we find in these pages. - And M. Chevrillon 
enforces his eloquent word-painting with suggestive 
and subjective instances. What can give a better idea 
of the vigour of vegetable life in those natural forcing- 

houses of the Cinghalese terra calente than the fact that a 

bamboo-stem, thick as a man’s upper arm, will shoot up a 

foot in asingle day? As indicating the tone of opinion in his 

book, we may say that the writer represents the Hindu as soft, 
subtle, and flexible. If there is one thing he really respects, it 
is dominating power or inflexible determination. The Briton 
moves about in his midst with a calm independence and serene 
assurance of superiority in which there is no affectation. He 
looks as if he were equal to any emergency, and he is, as he 

proved to demonstration in the crisis of the Mutiny. M. 

Chevrillon repeatedly expresses his admiration of the stalwart, 

free-stepping English officers, who in place of seeking relaxation 

in the indolent sensuality of a Zenana or amusing themselves 
listlessly with the dancing of buyaderes have shortened the siesta 
as muchas might be,and indulged insuch limb-fracturing sports 
as polo. Ie admits that they are apt to treat the natives 
de haut en bas, but he hints that,~ considering things 
politically, that somewhat aggressively truculent bearing 
is not an unmixed evil. For, after all, in the meantime, 
the foundations of our rule are based upon fear much 
more than affection. A reassuring sign is to be found in the 
imitative habits of the cultured native, who even when he 
cabals and grumbles, with the encouragement of our Radical 
doctrinaires, is modelling his mind and modes of thinking 
upon those of his masters. He must be more and more con- 
scious, year after year, that were some political convulsion to 
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expel the English from India, his aspirations would be blighted 
and he would be relegated to obscurity in a régime of arms and 
anarchy. 

M; Chevrillon devotes sundry chapters of his work to specu- 
lations and meditations on the Hindu religion. Possibly he 
rejoices overmuch in his ingenious speculations, and many of 
lis readers will not care to follow him there. But he has evi- 
dently gone very deeply into the subject, with long and thoughtful 
previous study. We know no occidental who has endeavoured 
more honestly to identify himself for the moment with the 
springs and sources of Oriental beliefs, and to place himself in 
the standpoint of the sincere high-caste Brahmin or the cultured 
and intelligent layman. We may sum up his conclusions by 
saying, that in his view Brahminism is a mere lifeless form of 
the Pharisaism so sternly rebuked by the Saviour. Beyond 
futile and fruitless speculations tending to detach its votaries 
from the business of life, there are nothing but empty and 
exacting forms. But whereas the Pharisees laid grievous 
hurdens on other men’s shoulders, the purer of the Brahmins 
bindthem on their own. They feed upon husks and neglect 
the kernels. ‘They vow themselves to the service jof a tyranni- 
cal master, punetilious as to the details and even the 
due order of the monotonous round of rites and ceremonies. 
A single slip vitiates a course of devout adoration ; a single 
lapse into ceremonial uncleanness may doom an _ earnest 
devotee to hopeless perdition. The fakir who extends his 
arms for years towards the heavens, may lose all the merit of 
his martyrdom if he drop them for a moment. Yet with 
all its exalted dogmatism and austere practices Brahminism 
has adapted its creed and code to all classes, castes, and 
superstitions. Nothing is more amusing than M. Chevrillon’s 
account of the sacred monkeys which frolic and stuff as 
chartered libertines among the temples and gardens of sainted 
Benares ; or of the peacocks that swarm undisturbed in the 
crowded lanes and frequented purlieus of Lucknow. What 
puzzles him most, as it has puzzled many others, is the mental 
attitude of enlightened rulers and men of learning, who not 
only profess the ancient faith, but literally encourage 
its most degrading absurdities. One rajah who has 
adopted English ways, and has been fostering industry 
and learning among his subjects, sends a generous con- 
tribution to celebrate the wedding of a couple of  sancti- 
fied monkeys. Another, who has visited this country 
heen féted at Windsor, and justly appreciated for his advanced 
and enlightened opinions, has been rebuilding the old temples 
at vast expense, subsidizing the schools of dancing-girls and 
endowing the brotherhood of apes. Is the outlay, which he 
knows must make him ridiculous to the English he admires, 
simply due to policy, or has it any real religious root? M. 
Chevrillon does not attempt a solution of the problem, which 
perhaps the rajah could hardly solve himself. 

The mention of temple-building reminds us that nothing 
can be more admirable than the description of the famous 
Hindu shrines at Benares and elsewhere, with their grotesque 
extravagances of design and mad monstrosities of decoration, 
and of the almost ethereal grace and perfect purity of the 
Saracenic architecture of Agra or Delhi. We had thought that 
the 7'aj, for example, had been done and overdone to nausea 
by the tourist, the traveller, and the connoisseur in art ; but 
M. Chevrillon in prose that rises to poetry has given us an 
entirely new conception of it. Those who are about to make 
the tour of India will find this book a most delightful and 
instructive companion. 


APRIL POETS. 
Gathered Fragments. By Etwyn Vyne. London: Bertram 
Dobell. 

7 ERSE that possesses a distinct quality of its own may be 
thought by some people to be half-way on the road 

to greatness. Anyone who entertains this pleasing idea 
may easily correct it by a glance at the present volume. 
It is given to many—perhaps to most — versifiers 
to be affected, vain, foolish, and very frequently non- 
sensical; but it is given to few to possess all these 
qualities in such an extraordinary and such an equal degree as 
that in which they are possessed by the author of Gathered 
l'ragments. Asa rule, if a critic should desire to explain by 
extracts the badness and absurdity of a bad and absurd poet, 
he has to cast his eyes over pages of dull mediocrity before he 
can pick out any passages that are really typical—passages in 
which the faults and the follies of the writer are concentrated. 
But in Mr. Elwyn Vyne’s volume this rule is reversed. The 
passages which rise to, or even approach, the level of medioc- 
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rity, are rarer in his work than are those that sink below it in the 
work of the average poetaster. In every stanza, almost in every 
line, he seems to touch triumphantly the profoundest depths 
of the ridiculous. We will treat him with absolute impartiality. 
We will open his book at random, and our extracts shall come 
out of it, like lots taken from the urn. ‘The following is, we 
take it, addressed to the nightingale : 

© marvel unadventured, wonder wrought, 

Bird of the rapting, unperturbéd tongue, 

Bright sojourner amid the haunts of song, 

That sovereign, uightly, silence’s hours waylay ; 

Mistral of accidence—Again, again, 

Oatleaps that fond immeditative strain, 

That back conveys our rumined heart afar. 
Here is another specimen : 


Then music glides from the sunbeams, 
Music, the Ikon of dreams, 

There are songs and murmurous musings, 
In the wush of the swaying tree-boughs. 


Let us take one specimen more—also a fruit plucked at ran- 
dom from the tree : 

O Grey Head, lighting yellowly 

From out thy juvenescency ; 

Time hath to thee a rifler been, 

Piercing thee invulnerately, 

Mr. Elwyn Vyne is probably the only person in Great 
Britain who can always write down to the level of these ex- 
tracts. If he is pleased with this unique position, we may 
felicitate him on the enjoyment of it. If he is not pleased, the 
best advice we can tender him is to scatter his gathered frag- 
ments and never to gather any more. 


Hugo of Avendon. In Four Acts. By E. C. M. London: 
Elhot Stock. 

E. C. M. is a great contrast to Mr. Vyne in every respect 
except one. Mr. Vyne is remarkable for being extravagantly 
bad ; but E. C. M. is hardly extravagantly good. It is, how- 
ever, as difficult to find anything ridiculous in Hugo of 
Avendon as it is to find anything that is not ridiculous in 
Gathered Fragments. Hugo of Avendon isa drama the? scene 
of which is laid in Spain, and the plot turns on the machina- 
tions of two Jesuits, who are anxious, for reasons of ecclesias- 
tical politics, to separate the Count of Avendon from his 
newly-married wife. The dialogue for the most part is in 
blank verse, which is generally correct, although passages occur 
frequently which, if not divided by the printer into ten- 
syllabled lines, would be never suspected by the reader to be 
anything but placid prose. Here and there, however, the 
writer rises above himself, and conveys the impression that 
possibly he may be capable of better things. Here is an 
instance : 

As the moon, 
Which floats a silver crescent in the sky, 
[s rounded to a globe of pallid gold, 
My life is rounded too. 

Here, again, is an observation which is really witty. It 
occurs in one of the few prose passages. ‘“ When a man is suc- 
cessful, his wife looks down on his friends ; when he is a 
failure, she looks down on him.” It is a pity that a writer 
who can on occasion express himself so pithily, should 
imagine that he is rising into poetry when he makes one of his 
characters, who is stating the homely fact that something will 
happen in three weeks, couch the information in such language 
as the following : 

Ere one and twenty days 
Be added to the store the grasp of time 
Steals from eternity. 


Fables and Fancies, a Book for Children, and Children of « 
Larger Growth. By J. W. Boutpinc. London: Jarrold 
& Sons. 

We approve of the modesty of Mr. Boulding’s title-page ; 
and should not be surprised if children of any age—supposing 
only that their taste is not very keen—may enjoy the unpre- 
tentious vitality by which most of his verses are distinguished. 
The bulk of his volume consists of Fables in Song, if we may 
for the moment borrow a title from Owen Meredith. The first 
verse of the first of them is a fair sample of all : 

One day a convention met of all the fowls of air, 
And Birds of brightest plumage, and of richest song were there. 
And in the midst, upon a rock, that served him for a throne, 
The royal Eagle proudly sat, majestic and alone. 
These fables are, however, supplemented by some dozen poems 
of a wore ambitious kind. Of these the best are The Woman 
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that was a Sinner, Herodias, and Mary Magdale ne, a Mono- 

/oque. There is spirit in all of them, and signs of a genuinely 

dramatic gift; but in an Ode to her Most Gracious Majesty 

Queen Victoria, on the occasion of her Diamond Jubilee, the 

lyrical wings of Mr. Boulding fail him like those of Icarus, and 

ought to warn him that his powers, however they please him, 
do not qualify him for any very sublime flights. We doubt even 

if we can console him with the thought that he will reach a 

sufficient altitude to enable him to give in his fall vitreo 

nomina ponto. 
THE COUNTRY OF DON QUIXOTE. 

On the Trail of Don Quixote. Being a Record of Rambles in 
the Ancient Province of La Mancha. By Avueusr F. 
Jaccact. Illustrated by Dante, Vierce. London: 
Lawrence & Bullen. 

TFYHERE is a curious instance in Ford’s famous handbook of 

the danger of guessing. La Mancha, he says, is probably 
derived “ from the Arabic mauxa—dry land.” The objections 
to this derivation are too numerous to be named here. Had 

Ford been acquainted with Arabic he would have immediately 

recognised in La Mancha a common word, signifying very 

nearly what we, in modern geological jargon, term a watershed, 

a principal source or beginning, whence rivers take their 

origin. There is, in fact, no such letter as x in Arabic, and no 

such word as maura. ‘the particular district of La Mancha, 
the most southern province of New Castile, answers very well 
to its Arabic name. It is a high, dry, and waterless region, 
denuded of vegetation, sparsely inhabited, cold in winter, and 
hot in summer, whence, nevertheless, the Guadiana, the 
Giuadalimar, and the Guadalquiver—‘“ the great river,” take 
their origin. Mr. Jaccaci makes some remarks about the first 
named. The Guadiana has its birth in the swamps of the 
lower levels vi) La Mancha, and “ after running for miles, loses 
itself to reappear seven leagues further on.” It seems, accord- 
ing to legend, that once upon a time a certain King of Spain 
boasted to a King of France of the perfections of his kingdom. 

He was disappointed to find that whatever Spain had, France 

had also. Happily, he bethought him of the Guadiana. “I have,” 

he said, “a bridge seven leagues in length.” The actual length 
of the natural tunnel, from Tomeloso to Daimiel, is twenty- 
three miles, according to Ford. 

But the burrowing Guadiana is not the attraction which 
makes travellers visit this arid region. Cervantes has used 
it as the background, the scenery of his immortal work. Don 
(Juixote pervades the whole region. True, the Spaniards of 
his time did not recognise the genius that dwelt among them. 
He was probably not born in La Mancha, but no one took 
note of his birthplace. At the present day he has as many 
birthplaces as Homer or Mr. Gladstone; but it seems 
probable that the honour belongs to Alcala de Henares, a 
picturesque old city in the northern province of New Castile, 
Gudalajara, a long way from La Mancha. Mr. Jaccaci has no 
doubt on the subject. In La Mancha, at Argamasilla, his 
famous book was conceived, while its author lay in the 
wretched dungeon of the Casa de Medrano, to wvhich he had 
been committed by Don Rodrigo de Pacheco, a local magnate. 
Mr. Jaccaci observes that at first Cervantes’s work was not 
appreciated very highly by his countrymen, and quotes Mr. 
H. E. Watts when he says: “Spain may have begotten the 
child, but England was its foster-mother.” In Spain it was 
originally regarded as scarcely deserving of attention. Now, 
on the contrary, “in La Mancha, villages are up in arms 
against other villages, simply on account of Cervantes.” 

Selecting the owner of a mule-cart as his guide, Mr. Jaccaci 
wandered through the district, and speaks enthusiastically of 
its “ superb scenery, with its ruined castles and caravanseries 
—relics of feudal and Moorish days.” At every turn he was 
reminded of “ the two pathetic figures of Quixote and Sancho.” 
He saw the fulling mills, now in decay. He dined in a 
dusty posada, and drove through the heat of the day, with the 
thermometer at 100°. “ Yet the furnace air is dry, full of ozone, 
and rich with the pungent aroma of wild mountain plants.” 
He is full of admiration for “the mixture of severity and love- 
liness ” which he finds in these valleys of the Upper Guadiana. 
At Monteil he identified Don Quixote’s cavern and the Her- 
mitage, now a ruin. He lingered a little at Herencia, and 
partook of the festivities of St. James’s Day, ending in a dance 
of which there is a lively description. On the Campo de 
Crijitano he encountered the windmills. “ Poor Quixote does 
not seem so mad after all when one first sees this row of mills 
set irregularly on the crest of a hill and looking like nothing 
one has ever seen.” In El] Toboso he found a good inn, and 
makes us acquainted with the landlord, who treated him to a 
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discourse on religion. “ Don Quixote discussing chivalry was 
no more enthusiastic, not a whit less hare-brained than this 
gigantic inn-keeper.” In Toboso relics of Don Quixote are 
numerous—the church, the blind alley, the princely castle, 
which turns out to be a belfry, and other things warm Mr. 
Jaccaci’s imagination into a state bordering on enthusiasm. 
“What a delight it was to be on such an errand bent in thes: 
weird and bleak surroundings of romance.” 

Mr. Jaccaci is an American, and, like many of his country- 
men, a traveller of the best type. To him even misfortunes 
are “part of the performance.” He is not appalled by the 
hunger, thirst, and other discomforts of a land where a clean 
inn is a surprise and a bed a luxury. When his mule upsets 
the cart and spills his provisions and his wine he records how 
much he laughed. There isnogrumbling. He tells us little or 
nothing about insect pests ; but on every page he reiterates his 
satisfaction at having come to Castile. M. Vierge and he 
were to have visited Don Quixote’s country together. “ Through 
unexpected circumstances the artist had to go alone, and less 
than a year after the author followed minutely his friend’s 
itinerary.” It requires an apprenticeship to modern French 
art to enable anyone to enjoy unreservedly the drawings of M. 
Vierge. Some of the illustrations are delicately life-like, full 
of movement, of light and shade, and of truth. Others are 
mere crumbling outlines, almost meaningless, while some are 
simply unintelligible. To the admirers of M. Vierge even these 
last will be attractive, but the best art is shown in some of the 
landscapes. The ruined windmill on page 135, and a view in 
Toboso on page 125, may be picked out as good ; but a whole 
page is wasted on the few lines and dots which go to make up 
the Royal Highway, while another page is so confused that 
we cannot undertake to find out its subject or meaning, except 
that in the foreground a muleteer appears to be mounting his 
beast with the wrong foot, as if he projected a ride with his 
face to the tail. Although M. Vierge’s name only is on the 
binding, the real attraction of the volume is in Mr. Jaccaci’s 
account of his adventures in Don Quixote’s country. 


A NOVEL BY AN ENGLISH REALISY. 

The Whirlpool. By GrorcE Gissinc. London: Lawrence «& 
Bullen. 

rWXHIS novel has one signal merit in which nine-tenths of 

contemporary novels are wanting. It is realistic in the 
best and most fundamental sense which it is possible to attach 
to that vague and misused word. It is obviously a study of 
life at first hand—the life with which the writer is himself 
practically familiar. Realism in literature may of course mean 
also the skill that represents realities, as well as the vision 
that sees them ; but the first and chief praise that must be 
given to Mr. Gissing is based on the obvious fact that he has 
seen what he aims at representing, and that he aims at repre- 
senting nothing he has not seen. We have here the genuine 
and unaffected impressions produced on a conscientious 
observer by the actual world as it appears to him. The world, 
as seen by Mr. Gissing, consists essentially and exclusively of 
the upper sections of the English middle class, as they live, 
struggle, and enjoy themselves, in and about London. The 
aristocratic element is represented, in his present novel, solely 
and very unobtrusively by a Mr. and Mrs. Carnaby, who are 
supposed to be connected with unimportant county families. 
Of the other characters, none are more highly placed than the 
family of a speculator, who temporarily acquires great wealth, 
and who, with the aid of his wife, entertains the dite of 
Hampstead at a house in Fitzjohn Avenue ; and a mysterious 
milhonaire called Redgrave, totally without connections, who 
enjoys some precarious position on the fringes of fashionable 
society. The rest are solicitors, corn-factors, journalists, 
obscure musical composers, struggling schoolmasters, and a 
sprinkling of small ventiers, together with their wives and 
daughters. No attempt is made to invest this society with 
any of the atmosphere of romance, tradition, and refinement 
which is associated with the life of classes more highly placed. 
Mr. Gissing sees facts in their hard and undisguised nakedness, 
and reproduces them with the dispassionate preciseness of a 
photograph ; and he succeeds in producing on the reader one 
remarkable and very clear impression. He succeeds in invest- 
ing the composite society with which he deals, with an unmis- 
takable tone of its own—a tone as sharply distinguished from 
that of the upper classes as it isfrom that of the people. With 
one exception—that of Dymes, the musical composer, whose 
vulgarity is admirably drawn—there is not a single character 
in The Whirlpool who utters a sentence that could be called 
vulgar ; and yet there is hardly a conversation, or discussion, 
the tone of which is not subtly different from anything that 
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would be heard not only in the fashionable world, but even in 
the quiet rectories of clergymen who hold family livings, and 
who learnt their Latin at Eton. Ina certain sense life is a 
struggle for all classes; but it is in this particular class—the 
middle class as Mr. Gissing sees it—that the great competi- 
tive struggle of the modern world is concentrated; and 
hence the name which he gives to his book, Zhe Whirlpool. 

The story is too complicated, and indeed too loosely con 
structed, to lend itself easily to any concise summary. It will 
he enough to say that the principal interest centres round 
Alma Frothingham, the daughter of the successful speculator. 
When the story opens, her father is in the height of his pros- 
perity ; and she is herself the beauty of the suburban circle 
which she ornaments. The young ladies of Hampstead adore 
her beautiful toilettes, and hairy musicians make eyes at her as 
she plays the fiddle. The father’s prosperity all of a sudden 
collapses, and he shoots himself in order to escape being prose- 
cuted as a swindler. The daughter, whose ruling passion is 
admiration of her own talents, resolves to make herself famous 
as a professional violinist. Courageously bracing herself to 
meet unaccustomed poverty, she goes to Germany to study ; 
and here the millionaire, Mr. Redgrave, follows her, and coolly 
proposes that she should come and live with him as his mis- 
tress. She indignantly refuses, and subsequently consents to 
marry a certain Mr. Rolfe—who is practically the hero of the 
hook—an obscure bachelor with an income of £900 a year. On 
her marriage she renounces her dream of a professional career, 
and lives with her husband placidly for some time in the 
country. But once again her vanity reasserts itself. She forces her 
husband to return to the immediate neighbourhood of London, 
in order that she may resume her preparation for a public 
career as @ musician ; and in London again she comes across Mr. 
Redgrave. This gentleman is influential in the musical world, 
and Mrs. Rolfe knows that he could, in many ways, be of great 
assistance to her in making her professional début. She 
accordingly resolves, after some shamefaced hesitation, to 
pocket the affront he offered her by his impudent proposi- 
tions, and by playing on his admiration for her, which still 
remains unabated, to secure his good offices, and afterwards to 
avenge herself by repulsing him. This dangerous game 
is played by her with partial success ; but at length fate falls 
upon her in a manner which the reader must discover for 
himself. A great variety of episodes and subordinate incidents 
are connected with, or rather entangled with, the main thread 
of the narrative ; and these, though introduced inartistically, 
are in themselves interesting, for the sake of the details added 
by them to Mr. Gissing’s picture of life. 

But the principal interest of the book does not lie in the 
story. It lies rather in the delineations of human character, 
and in the picture—or we might call it the diagram—which 
the author presents to us of certain social processes which are 
taking place around us. The character of Alma Rolfe is both 
conceived and drawn with what may, without exaggeration, 
be called extraordinary skill. The constant action and reaction 
in her of good and evil, sense and folly, is represented with a 
singular fidelity to life ; and nothing in George Eliot could be 
finer than one scene in which, having convinced her husband 
that she has never been really unfaithful to him, and having 
hung on his neck in gratitude to him for his generosity in 
frankly believing her, she goes on to implore of him one 
favour more, on which she sets even greater store than on his 
belief in her own innocence ; and this is that he shall believe 
that a woman whom she hates is guilty. This is really a fine 
specimen of sinister and ironical comedy. We are obliged, 
however, at the same time to observe that Mr. Gissing is alto- 
gether deficient in humour. He has eye for the’ dreary, the 
sombre, the incongruous ; but he has no eye for the absurd. 
lor this reason those who are easily affected by what they 
read will find Mr. Gissing an exceptionally depressing writer. 
[t is not merely that he deals with a side of life which is, for 
the most part, deficient in everything that is beautiful and 
gracious ; it is that for him nearly all human endeavour is 
either a tragedy, or only fails to be so because it is too feeble 
to arrive at its own logical fulfilment. 

Here and there, however, we come across brighter touches, 
like patches of sunshine that fall on a clouded landscape ; and 
by way of giving the reader a favourable impression of the 
author’s style,we will conclude by quoting the following delicate 
description of the old-fashioned house of a long-established 
mercantile family, on the borders of a quiet town in one of 
the home counties. 


It was in the town, yet nothing town-like. No sooty smother hung 
above the house-tops, and smirched the garden leafage; no tramp of 
crowds, no clatter of traffic sounded from the streets hard by, But at 
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hours familiar, bidding to task or pleasure or repose, the music of the 
grey belfries floated overhead. ... Hervey had but to listen, and the days 
of long ago came back to him—above all when at evening rang the 
curfew, Stealing apart to a bowered corner of the garden, he dreamed 
himself into the vanished years, when curfew time was bedtime, and a 
hand with gentle touch led him from his play to that long sweet slumber, 
which is the child's new birth, 


A POPULAR TEXT-BOOK. 

Kirke’s Handbook of Physiology. By W. D. HALiisurton, 

F.R.S. London: John Murray. 
oe text-book is so well known to many generations of 

medical students that it hardly calls for notice on entering its 
fourteenth edition. This new edition has, however, been largely 
re-written by Professor Halliburton, who in his preface says 
he has borne in mind that it is chiefly intended for medical 
students. After the pleasurable task of going through his 
pages we think he has, on the whole, succeeded in doing so, 
though in some instances the medical aspect might have been 
further emphasized. For example, the important and practical 
subject of colour blindness is dismissed in about a dozen lines. 
We cannot commend too highly the thorough and excellent 
way in which the book is illustrated, there being no less than 
661 illustrations, a good many of which are coloured. As in 
former editions the first chapters are devoted to the “ Histology 
of the Tissues,” and throughout the rest of the book sufticient 
anatomical description is given to make the physiology intelli- 
gible without recourse to special works on anatomy. By using 
thin but good paper, Mr. Murray has made what is really a 
large book of most convenient size—a handbook in the literal 
sense of the word—without detriment to the print or illustra- 
tions. In this new edition “ Kirke” will no doubt more than 
maintain its old popularity amongst medical and other students 
of physiology. 


LITERATURE OF THE WEEK. 


The notices in this column are mainly descriptive, and not 
necessarily final. 
Life of Sir Henry Parkes, G.C.M.G. By Cuarzes E. Lyne. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

i ier life of Sir Henry Parkes follows closely upon the 

publication of his home letters, which fill up many gaps 
in the early part of the biography, and should be read with it. 
Sir Henry Parkes had no talent for making money. He landed 
in Sydney with half-a-crown in his pocket, and when he lay 
dying he had not wherewithal to pay his tradesmen, and was 
actually threatened with the seizure of his furniture for debt. 
Mr. Lyne dwells more upon the political than on the personal 
side of his character. Written in the first place for Australian 
readers, the book is occupied with details of party struggles, 
elections, and ministries, which cannot be fully appreciated 
outside the boundaries of the colony. But it gives a full 
record of his career as journalist and politician from the time 
of his vigorous protest against transportation to the defeat of 
his efforts “to place Federation in advance of all other questions 
in New South Wales,” and his exclusion from Parliamentary 
life. 


Governments and Parties in Continental Europe. By A. 
LAWRENCE LoweLL. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 

An American citizen is at an advantage in writing of Euro- 
pean politics) He starts with a sense of detachment from 
European interests, which another historian has laboriously to 
acquire. Mr. Lowell’s method is at once’simple and consistent. 
He begins with a description of the chief institutions and 
political organisations in each state, passes on toa sketch of 
its recent history to illustrate the actual working of political 
parties, and concludes by an attempt to show the causes of 
the existing conditions of party life. Mr. Lowell deals with 
France ; Italy, from the date of the formation of the kingdom ; 
Germany, both as an empire and as an aggregation of in- 
dividual states ; Austria-Hungary, jointly and separately ; and 
Switzerland. English politics are used for purposes of illus- 
tration only, and Russian not at all. 


The English Constitution. By Jesse Macy, M.A. London: 
Macmillan & Co, 

Mr. Macy steps in to supplement Mr. Lowell with a com- 
mentary on the nature and growth of the English Constitution. 
He writes with the object of bringing Americans to a better 
understanding of their own form of government by 
a@ comparative study of the English origin of their 
institutions. Americans are apt to forget that they havea 
history extending back beyond the revolt of the colonies, and 
that the apparent simplicity of their Constitution was only 
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rendered possible by centuries of growth and development in 
which they have a common inh>ritance. The first part of the 
hook was “ prepared specifically ” to enable Americans to read 
Mr. Bryce’s American Commonwealth with greater profit ; the 
second is intended to supplenent rather than to supersede the 
standard authorities. 


Religious Teaching in Secondary Schools — By the Rev. 
GeorGe C. Bett, M.A. London: Macmillan & Co. 

This book is not so much an inquiry into what the religious 
teaching in secondary schools actually is as into what it should 
be. The Master of Marlborough knows from his own experi- 
ence that most of the teaching of “Divinity” in our public 
schools, at any rate, has little to do with religion. Something 
is done by way of illustrating the text with matter of historical 
and antiquarian interest, but there is nothing to affect character 
or conduct. Mr. Bell offers suggestions for making such teach- 
ing more stimulating morally and intellectually. He would 
not shrink even from touching at the proper time on some of 
the more perplexing problems of the day, such as the inspiration 
of the Bible and the results of the Higher criticism. At the 
same time he has avoided all reference to formularies as likely 
to limit the range of his work. 


Look Sales of 1896, with Introduction, Notes, and Index. By 
‘TempLE Scort. London : George Bell & Sons. 

In this compact and well-printed book of reference Mr. 
lemple Scott reports the results of some seventy sales and the 
prices realised by seven thousand books. The year was not 
remarkable for any classic sales, the Frere collection,which would 
not have claimed distinction in a good year, being perhaps 
the most important. The features of the year’s sales, as 
summed up by Mr. Scott, were an increasing demand for illus- 
trated sporting books, first editions of books “ which may be 
classed as English literature,” and first editions of R. L. Steven- 
son and Rudyard Kipling ; “a continued interest in Ameri- 
cana,” and “a revival of the mania for extra-illustrated books.” 
On the other hand the demand for Dickens, Thackeray, and 
Richard Jefferies is on the wane. 


ln Court and Kampong. By HouGu CLirrorp. 

‘These nineteen tales and sketches are a genuine contribution 
to our knowledge of Malay life. They describe a state of things 
which is passing rapidly away before the spread of civilisation 
und the influence of the British resident. What remains of the 
old customs, ceremonies, and superstitions is worked up by Mr. 
Clifford into short stories or sketches, based on the author’s 
personal observations or the narratives of the natives them- 
selves. One deals withthe Malay’s strong and instinctive love 
of sport ; another with his belief in magic and witchcraft, were- 
tigers and the like; a third with the practice of running 
amok, which is the Malay’s way of getting rid of his life when 
he is tired of it, suicide being utterly repugnant to him. Mr. 
Clifford has tried throughout, as far as he can, to see things 
from the native point of view. 


Life and Labour of the People in London. Edited by CHARLES 
Boorx. Vol. IX. London: Macmillan & Co. 

Mr. Booth’s work has already reached unforeseen limits. 
But theugh the original design is now completed, he has still 
in contemplation three more volumes and three more years of 
work. This ninth volume is divided into three parts. The 
first contains comparisons between the eighty-nine trade 
sections as to apparent poverty, crowding, earnings, increase 
or decrease of numbers engaged, etc. The second is an abstract 
of the contents of the nine published volumes, intended to 
facilitate reference; and the third draws upon the whole 
preceding account of London trades by way of survey and 
conclusions. In the promised volumes Mr. Booth proposes to 
inquire into the working of the various schemes for alleviating 
poverty, into the organisation of charity, and into the effects of 
drink and early marriages upon the working classes. 


An English Garner. By Evwarp Arper, F.S.A. Vol. VIII. 
London : Constable & Co. 

This volume completes the series of Mr. Arber’s “ ingather- 
ings” from our history and literature. It begins with John 
Lydgate’s account of the siege of Harfleur and the battle of 
Agincourt, and ends with W. Hunneman’s “Old King Cole,” 
which is doubtfully attributed to some period between 1830 
and 1837. Among other interesting items will be found an 
account of the burial of Mary, Queen of Scots, taken from a 
unique copy of a tract preserved in the Advocates’ Library at 
Edinburgh, the “ True Report ” of the burning of the steeple 
and church of St. Paul’s, printed in 1561, John Proctor’s 
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History of Wyatt’s Rebellion, and Bishop Coplestone’s 
“ Advice toa Young Reviewer,” a mock criticism of Milton's 
L’Allegro, published at Oxford in 1807. 


The Christian Ecclesia. By Fenton Joun Antuony Hort, 
D.D. London: Macmillan & Co. 

A course of thirteen lectures on “the early history ani 
early conceptions of the Ecclesia” form the main part of thi- 
book. They exhaust practically, so far as the New Testa- 
ment is concerned, the early history of Christian institutions. 
But since it was the other division of his subject, the early 
conceptions, which appealed most strongly to Dr. Hort, th 
editor, Mr. Murray, has added four sermons “dealing wit! 
different applications of the fundamental conception.” The 
title Ecclesia was chosen, as Dr. Hort explains, as being fre» 
from the associations which have grown up round other and 
more familiar terms. 

My Life in Christ. Extracts from the Diary of the Most 
Reverend John Iliyeth Sergietf. Translated by E. 
GouLaEFr. London: Cassell & Co. 

These extracts are the expression of the intimate thought ot 
a very remarkable man. He calls them “ Moments of spiritual 
serenity and contemplation, of reverent feeling, of earnest selt- 
amendment, and of peace in God.” They are set down 
without regard to order or arrangement, and are co nected 
only by the main thread of devotional feeling. “ Father John 
exercises an extraordinary influence over all classes of Russian 
society, and is credited with miraculous powers of healing by 
the faithful among both rich and poor. 

Inan Ancient Mirror. By Hersert FLowerpew. London 
T’. Fisher Unwin. 

It is a familiar device to throw a satire on modern manners 
into the form of a fragment of ancient history. Mr. Flowei 
dew takes Herodotus for his model, turns England into 
Glandenos, Germany into Ermangia, and so forth, and attacks 
a number of abuses, or what he considers to be such, in a style 
that suggests a blend of Gulliver's Travels and certain of the 
Shotover Pape 8. 

FICTION OF THE WEEK. 

Sprays of Northern Pine. By Feraus Mackenzie. Oli- 
phant, Anderson & Ferrier. 

Zalma. By T. Mucverr Exvtuts. Ash Partners. 

A Pot of Honey. By Susan Curistian. Fisher Unwin. 

Wetherleigh. By Ricuarp Davey. Roxburghe Press. 

Maurice Quain. By Morvey Roserts. Hutchinson. 

Ballyronan. By Rurerr ALEXANDER. Digby, Long. 

The Story of a Campaign Estate. By Ropert Tuynne. Rox 
burghe Press. 

A Roques Conscience. 
& io. 

“Old Man's” Marriage. By G. B. Bureix. Grant, Richards. 

A “rn in Dregs. By Coratie Giyn. Simpkin, Marshal! 
& Co. 


xy D. Curistre Murray. Downey 





CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK ON THE SULTAN AND THE TURKS. 
THE SULTAN AND HIS SUBJECTS. By Richarp Davey 


With Frontispieces, Map, and Plans. 2 vols., demy Svo, 24s. [Just Rew 


_ The Daily News says : ‘Mr. Davey’s learned, most interesting, and fine!y 
impartia! book gives us minute pictures of Palace life.” 


The Daily Chronicle says: “ Mr. Davey’s work is not a mere essay on t 
present Eastern-crisis. 1t deals with the past, and the far-off past, as we’! 
the present. Politicians will find in his pages a rich store of facts 
bearing on the chief points of the Eastern Question, and those who are 1 
politicians much that will be sought for in vain elsewhere. . 

{¢ deserves not only to be read, but also to find a permanent place on 1 
bool shelf,” 


ESSAYS AND SPEECHES. By W. S. Litty, Author 
“* Ancient Religion and Modern Thought,” “ A Century of Revolution,” « 
Demy 8vo, 12s F {Read y 
The Scotsman says: ‘* The different subjects of his essays all take on a fr: 
and very interesting colour from the Jight so able a thinker casts upon thet 
and the book, as a who'e, is of a profound interest to the intellectual reader 
of all shales of opinion or belief.” 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
WHITE MAGIC: A Novel. By M. McD. Bopkry, Q.C., Author 
**Lord Edward Fitzgerald : An Historical Romance.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Lhe Daily Telegraph says: **Myr. Bodkin has written a novel of indubitab': 
vigour, rarely dull, full of bairbreadth escapes by flood and field, crammed 
with enthralling incidents from cover to cover,” 





CHAPMAN & HALL (LIMITED), LONDON, W., 
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CASSELL & CO.’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 


MESSRS. CASSELL and COMPANY have pleasure 
in announcing that they are about to begin the 
publication, 


li MONTHLY PARTS, price 64., 
of a new and important work of unique character and 
interest, under the title of 


THE QUEEN’S EMPIRE. 


A pictorial record in which the modes of Government, 
national institutions, forms of worship, methods of 
travel, sports, recreations, occupations and home 
life of the inhabitants of the} British Empire will be 
faithfully and vividly portrayed by means of 


Artistic Reproductions of Photographic 


Views, 
a large number of which have been made specially 
for this work. 


Part 1 ready April 26th, 1897. 


a a 


Messrs. CASSELL & COMPANY WILL PUBLISH 
on Monday, May 3rd, price 1s., the FIRST PART of 
their magnificent Fine Art publication, 


ROYAL AGADEMY PICTURES, 1897 


To be completed in 5 Parts, price Is. each, or in 
one volume, price 7s. 6d. 
The following features distinguish this unique work ; 


1. Owing to the special arrangements which the Proprietors of the MAGAZINE OF 
Ant have been enabled to make with Members of the Royal Academy and the lead- 
ing outside exhibitors, this valuable fine-art work occupies an AUTHORITATIVE AND 
EXCEPTIONAL POSITION, 

2. The scale upon which the pictures are produced, and the manner in which they 
ave rendered, give an idea of the originals such as CAN BE GAINED FROM NO OTHER 

)URCE, 

3. The PERFECTION OF RESULT attained in last year's issue of “ Royal Academy 
Pictures” will be fully maintained in the forthcoming issue, 

4. A very large additional expense has been incurred by providing a FINE ART 
vAVER Of the HIGHEST QUALITY. 

5. Reproductions of Important Pictures will be given in ‘ Royar ACADEMY 
Picrures” which will appear in no other publication, 

6. In no other publication can reproductions of Academy Pictures of EQUAL 
QUALITY be obtained. . 

7. Copies of ‘‘ Royal Academy Pictures” 1NCREASE YEARLY IN VALUE. Two 
sets only of ‘‘ Royal Academy Pictures” of previous years now remain in the 
possession of the Publishers. The price of these is £10 each, net. 

It is not surprising that with such exclusive advantages the edition prepared of 
‘‘Royan AcapemMy Pictures” has each year been rapidly exhausted. Messrs, 
Cassell & Company therefore desire to impress on the public the advisability of 
ordering the forthcoming issue AT ONCE. 





PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 
New Adventure Story. 
NOTICE. 

ILL-GOTTEN GOLD: The Story of a Great 
Wrong and a Great Revenge, by W. G. TARBET, will be pub- 
lished during April, price 6s, 

Mr. S, Walkey’s New Adventure Romance. 
NOTICE .— 
‘“ ROGUES OF THE FIERY CROSS.” 


3y S. WALKEY, Author of “In Quest of Sheba’s Treasure,” 
ete., will be shortly issued, price 5s. 


Mr. Stockton’s New Work. 
A STORY-TELLER’S' PACK. By 


FRANK Stockton, Author of “The Adventures of Captain 
Horn,” “ Rudder Grange,” ete., will be ready shortly, price 6s. 


Mr. Hornung’s New Novel. 


MY LORD DUKE. By E. W. Horvyune, 


Author of “Tiny Luttrell,” etc., will be ready about the 
middle of May, price 6s. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limirep, Lonpon; and all 
Booksellers, 





A. & C. BLACKk’sS LIST. 


HANDBOOK TO CHRISTIAN AND ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL ROME. By H. M. and M. A. R.T. 
Parr I. — THE CHRISTIAN MONUMENTS. 
[llustrated with 23 Cuts and Plans. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 7s. 6d, 


NAPLES IN THE NINETIES. A Sequel to 
Naples in 1888. By E, Nevitie Rowre, B.A., H.B.M. 
Consul at Naples. With numerous Illustrations. 
Square crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s, 6d, 


THROUGH FINLAND IN CARTS. By Mrs. 


A.ec Tweeniz. Demy 8vo.  Lilustrated. 
| Jn preparation. 


CARLYLE’S SARTOR RESARTUS. = Edited, 


with Notes and Introduction, by James A, 8, Barrerr. 
Crown 8vo, | Shortly. 


FADS OF AN OLD PHYSICIAN. By Dr. 
Georce 8S. Kerru, Author of “ Plea for a Simpler 
Life,” to which this is a companion volume, Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


FERRETS: Their Management in Health 
and Disease, with Remarks on their Legal Status. 
By Nicuoxas Everirr. With numerous Illustrations, 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


ZIG-ZAG GUIDE TO THE KENTISH COAST. 
By F. C. Burnanp. Illustrated by Phil May. Crown 
8vo, limp cloth, rounded corners, price 2s, 6d. 


A DOZEN WAYS OF LOVE. By Miss L. 


Doveatt, Author of “ Beggars All.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 6s. 


OUT OF HER SHROUD. By Henry Ocutrree, 


Author of “ Redburn.” Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


A MATTER OF TEMPERAMENT. By 


CaroLinE Fornercitt, Author of “ The Comedy of 
Cecilia,” and ‘“ A Question of Degree.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 6s. 


THE JUCKLINS. By Orm Reap, Author of 
“A Kentucky Colonel.” Crown 8vo, cloth, price 
ds. Od. 


STANDARD EDITION OF THE COLLECTED 
WRITINGS OF THOMAS DE QUINCEY. Now 


being issued in 14 Vols. Small crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, price 2s. 6d. each. Vols. 1 to 7 now ready. 


STANDARD EDITION OF THE WAVERLEY 


NOVELS. Now being issued in 25 Monthly Vols. 
Crown 8vo. Containing Photogravure Frontispieces, 
printed on Japanese paper, bound in art canvas, gilt 
top, price 2s. 6d. ; or in full limp leather, gilt edges, 
price 3s. 6d. per vol. Vols. 1 to 19 now ready. . 


WHO’S WHO, 


1897, 

FORTY-NINTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 
Contains nearly 6,000 Biographies—mostly Autobiographies 
—of the Leading Men and Women of the Day, besides 
being a complete Peerage, Baronetage, 
Knightage, ete. 

Epitep By DOUGLAS SLADEN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 


Price 3s. 6d. net. 





A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
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LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 175. MAY, 1897. 8vo, price 6d. 


THE CHEVALIER D’AURIAC. Chaps. XI.-XIII. By 8. LEVETT YEATS, 


Anthor of “‘ The Honour of Saveili. 
RURAL PROSPERITY. By SIR EDMUND VERNEY, Bart. 


THE BALLAD OF THE LITTLE BLACK HOUND. By MRS, CLEMENT 


SHORTER. 
LOOKING ROUND. By A. K, H. B. 
SUMMARY PROCEDURE. By HENRY MARTLEY. 
THE NEW CURE FOR SNAKE BITES. By MRS. PERCY FRANKLAND, 
THE FIGHTING TEMERAIRE. By HENRY NEWBOLT. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By ANDREW LANG. 


Loypoy: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 





Now Ready, 8vo, 6s. 


Quarterly Review. 


APRIL, 1897. 


The 


No. 370. 
CONTENTS. 


I. QUEEN VICTORIA. 
Il. THE PSALMS IN HISTORY. 
Ill BENJAMIN JOWETT. 
IV. FRENCH ART. 
V. THE JERNINGHAM LETTERS. 
VI. CRIME IN ENGLAND. 
VIL. THE POETRY OF SPORT. 
VUI. LAMMENAIS. 
IX. THE HUMAN MIND AND ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE, 
X. RISE OF THE GERMAN INFANTRY, 
XI. HISTORICAL WRITINGS OF FRANCIS PARKMAN. 
XI THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 
London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; 
20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford 


CATALOGUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (Limited) (a boly of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection vf Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements shoili be sent to the Manager, 
R. J, BEEVOR, M.A., 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
4 above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 

and COLOMBO. 





re re Head Offices— 
ananers J = _GREEN & CO., and D ees se 
Managers 1 ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. / seni ~~ apa 


For passa ze apply to the latter firm, at 5, FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16, COCKSPUR STREET, 8. W. 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
63, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
60, CHARING CROSS; 8S.W. 
BRANCHES 332, OXFORD STREET, W. 
IN LONDON [ 40, CHANCERY LANE, W.C, 
42, MINCING LANE, E.C. 
Edinburgh Branch Office—40, PRINCES STREET. 
The oglilest purely Fire Office in the World, 


Sum Insured in 1895 - £9390,775.000. 
The “Amateur Photographer” 

















is the Recognised Weekly Organ for 
allinterested in Photography. 


PRICE TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 








WRITE FOR COPY TO 


Publishers, 1, Creed Lane, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


All Headaches Instantly 
Cured or Money Refunded. 


EMERSON’S 


Bromo:-Seltzer. 


Insist on Full Name. 





LEGAL GUARANTEE. 


19: EMERSON’'S BROMO. 
on SELTZER, the most suc- 
2 cessful American Remedy, is 


an effervescent powder, taken 
in water. If Three Doses do not cure any 
Headache, no matter how caused, send the 
bottle to us, saying where obtained, AND 
WE WILL AT ONCE REFUND THE 
PRICE. 


Trial Bottle, post free, 74d. Larger sizes, 
1/14 and 23, 





Sold by all Chemists, or 


Emerson Drug Company, Ld, 


46, HOLBORN YIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


BORWICK’S 


THE BEST 


nine nonst POWDER 


YipACE 


The FIVE MINUTE Cure. 


Recommended by the Medical Faculty as a Sa’e and Efficacious Remedy 
TESTIMONIALS BY EVERY POST, 


A Nurse writes: ‘‘I can confidently recommend ‘Vidace to afford the 
surest relief from headache.” 

A Clergyman declares : ‘‘ Vidace” to be the most reliable of all preparations 
of the kind he bas ever used. 

A Mother writes: ‘‘I have used your Headache Cure ‘ Vidace’ largely, and 
always with the best.results, Mixed with a little soda-water, and taken whilst 
effervescing, it is most palatable and agreeable.” 

“VIDACE” is most pleasant to the taste, and never fails 

to give instant relief. 
Price 1s. 1d. per Bottle. Of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. 


BARCLAY & SONS, Ltd., 95, Farringdon Street, Lond n, E.C. 


























EPPS'S COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(TEA-LIKE.) 


The choicest roasted nibs (broken-nup beans) of the natural Cocoa on being sub- 
jected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use 


a finely-flavoured powder—‘ Cocoaine,” a product which, when prepared with 
boiling water, has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with many, beneficially 


aking the place. Its active princip'e being a gentle nerve stimulant, eupplies the 


needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 


SULD ONLY IN TINS. 
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The Shipwrecked Fishermen 


AND 


Mariners’ Royal Benevolent Society. 





“ There is Sorrow on the Sea.” 





Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 1839-1897. 
The Shipwrecked Mariners’ Society relieves 


over 10,000 Persons annually, and nearly Half-a-Million since the 
Society was founded, Fifty-eight years ago. 
By this National Organization and its Local Representatives 
everywhere— 
The Shipwrecked are instantly cared for on the spot and 
sent home. 
The Widow and Orphan are immediately sought out and 
succoured. 
The Distressed Seafarer is at once charitably assisted. 
The Mariner and Fisherman are directly encouraged in self- 
help by availing themselves of the advantages of Member- 
ship. 


FUNDS are earnestly APPEALED for by the 
Committee of Management. 


Bankers : 
WiuiAms, Deacon & Co., Birchin Lane, London, E.C, 





Seerctary : 
G. E. Maupg, Esq., 26, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, 
London, 8.W. 





The Scent of the Season. 



















% ‘ 
“Fee US ‘ESSENCE ‘177 ~ 

A SELF DISTILLED NEW 
Charming Vii GARDENSer , SIRE Surpassing 

Gift. xk x a all 

Se E Rivals 
Perfumes ¥ in 

in nf Delicacy 
Exquisite 1™ fmt hyena E and 
Caskets. “ : = : ' Permanence 

+ Ths Crown Perfumery Co. E + 


Has achieved an im nediate and immense success, worthy to be ranked with the 
delicious Perfume, 


BLOSSOMS 


AND 


THE CROWN 
LAVENDER SALTS. 


AAT 





SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


2s. and 4s, 


2s, 6d. and 4s. 6d. es antidattis 
IN CROWN-STOPPERED BOTTLES ONLY. 
Avoid spurious imitations. Sole Makers— 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY, 


177, NEW BOND STREET, w. 








GOLD MEDAL 
UNIVERSAL 
COOKERY & FOOD 
EXHIBITION, 
1896. 


FOR 








The NEW Vinegar 
| VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR. 


} 
| 
| An Entirely New Vinegar of Delicious Flavour and Aroma made from 





Dates, and pronounced by experts in culinary matters Superior 
to Malt or Wine Vinegars. 


For the TABLE. For PICKLING. 
For ALL Domestic Uses. 


Victoria Date Vinegar is NOT A CORDIAL, as the name might possibly 
suggest, but a Fragrant and PURE TABLE VINEGAR, delicate 
and soft in flavour, yet sufficiently strong for all 

1 Household Purposes, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


i] A Tasting Sample will be sent POST FREE on receipt of application to 


VICTORIA WORKS, 112, Belvedere Road, Lambeth, S.E. 
POTTER’S PERFECT PICKLES 


ARE PREPARED IN 


VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR. 


} 
} 











| W. POTTER & SONS, HYSON RD. GALLEYWALL RD., BERMONDSEY 

















KEDDIE’S HIGH-CLASS PICKLES 


Prepared in Victoria Date Vineger, and without any added Acetic Acid. 


Messrs. KEDDIE were the first to recognise the superiority of 
RIA DATE VINEGAR, and to resolve to pickle 
— EXCLUSIVELY with it. 


Ask your Grocer for KEDDIE’S PICKLES. 


ree 


| KEDDIE, LTD., 11 to 15, Page Street, Westminster, S.W. 
nl 
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Cure all Liver Ills. 
But be Sure they are CARTER’S. 


Torpid Liver, Bilious Headache, Distress After 


Eating, Sallow Complexion, Nausea. All these 
are ‘‘ Liver Ills.” 
The Cure is— 
CARTER’S 
o 
(Chemists, 
Is, 13d.) 


LIVER 
PILLS. 


But be Sure they are CARTERS. 


SMALL PILL, 
SMALL DOSE. 
SMALL PRICE. 
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Alcolite: 
A NEW METAL. 


VALUABLE OPINIONS FROM WELL-KNOWN EXPERTS. 














A number of the most practical men in the trade were called 
together on March 12th last, to hear the experiences and opinions 
of experts, both in cycle building and other branches of mechanics 
and engineering work, as to the practical value of the new 


aluminium alloy called Alcolite Mr. MARSH, a consulting 


engineer, went deeply into the subject, relating his experience, 


gained from personal tests. Mr. BASSETT, of the Raleigh 


Cycle Co., Ltd, who had had Alcolite tested at the Raleigh 
Works, spoke loudly in its favour, and we were informed that 
similar opinions were held by Messrs. BELCHER and 
PHILLIPS, the respective managers of the Beeston and 
Coventry Works of Humber & Co., Ltd. A machine weighing 
about 17 lbs. was shown, and ridden by some of the people who 
were there. We personally saw many men, themselves cycle 
makers, twist the bicycle, and put it to those tests which only a 
well-made machine will stand. The Alcolite bicycle came out of 
the ordeal with flying colours. Alcolite, we may say, is the 
only aluminium alloy which, up to the present, can 





be brazed, and at the joints remain as strong as other parts; 





whilst its non-corrosive properties, its beautiful silver-like appearance, 
and its extreme lightness, combined with rigidity and_ strength, 
must lead any thinking man to look upon it as the metal of 


the future in cycle construction. 
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